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THE FUTURE OF COMIC OPERA. 


oo ce) HERE can be no doubt that we are in the midst of a 
ms revival of comic opera of the old-fashioned and legiti- 
* mate sort. In a sense, comic opera has never been 
wholly dead among us. It has always lingered, if 
it has not always flourished of late years, at the 
Savoy. It is not so long since a very successful run 
of The Mikado came to an end at Mr. Carte’s 
theatre, and since then The Yeomen of the Guard 
has once more drawn audiences to its old habitat. 

Comic opera, there is reason to believe, would never disappear 
entirely from the bills of the London playhouses. On the other 
hand, it has certainly been put into the shade, for a decade or so, 
by that mongrel artistic form called the ‘“ musical farce” or 
“comedy with music.” Now, at last, there seems to be a 
prospect of better things. The Geisha still maintains its 
merry career, and the Gaiety is never without a “ girl” who 
can be relied upon to be magnetic in her influence on the public ; 
but there are signs that the genre, as a genre, is getting into 
disfavour. In its best shape it survives and is prosperous; but 
the less excellent examples have been so numerous as, we 
believe, to sicken at length the very large public to which they 
appealed. Side by side with this growing distaste we have had 
a renascent affection for comic opera of the once well-known 
pattern. It occurred to the management of the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre to transplant from Paris the then latest work of Edmond 
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Audran, La Poupée. Its success was instantaneous—prepared 
for, no doubt, by that of Miss Decima and Ma Mie Rosette, 
but certainly unmistakable. Whether the triumph of La Poupée 
conveyed inspiration to other managements, we cannot say ; but 
the fact remains that the production of that piece has been 
quickly followed by the revival at three several establishments 
of La Périchole, La Petite Mariée, and La Grande Duchesse. 
Moreovez, other revivals of the kind are threatened, and it will 
be interesting to note what will be the eventual outcome of 
the movement. 

We may say at once that we do not think the demand for 
revived works of the old opéra-bouffe order will be lasting. The 
music of such pieces as La Grande Duchesse, La Petite 
Mariée, and La Périchole must always be attractive, but not 
so their plots and characters. These latter are rococo nowadays 
—played out. Men who are now middle-aged used, in their 
young days, to laugh at the extravagances of Madame Angot, 
Génévieve de Brabant, Barbe Bleue, and so forth; but could 
they do so now, or could their juniors? Can one conceive 
the ‘“‘ gens-d’armes ” duet having, in these times, the vogue which 
it had in the seventies? Could any fun be got now out of the 
Burgomasters and Bailies who were wont once to set audiences 
in a roar? We had Madame Angot at the Criterion not so 
very long ago, but it appeared to have lost all its former 
bouquet. La Périchole has done very well, we believe, at the 
Garrick; but it has triumphed, we fancy, in spite of its anti- 
quated story, having the advantage of an admirable setting and 
interpretation. In the case of La Petite Mariée (The Scarlet 
Feather), the original intrigue has been modified almost beyond 
recognition; while in that of La Grande Duchesse, brought 
out at the Savoy just as this issue of The Theatre goes to 
press, it is understood that the “book” has been entirely re- 
written. We shall see what comes of this last-named innova- 
tion ; but we shall be surprised if it imparts any real freshness to 
the story of the Grand Duchess’s infatuation for the private 
soldier. General Boom and Baron Grog, we presume, will still 
be there. 

Managers and authors may do their best to put new wine into 
the old bottles; but will they sueceed in achieving the process ? 
Adaptation is apt to result in dulness; take out of these opera- 
bouffe stories their suggestiveness, their breadth, and what is left ? 
Sheer nonsense, too often. The British public wants, in comic 
opera, astory; but that story must have some brightness, some 
humour, and these qualities are apt to vanish before the work of 
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expurgation has been done. We take it, therefore, that comic 
opera, if it is to prosper in England in the future, must be no 
mere rechauffé of old matter, however famous that matter may 
have been. The world progresses. Each generation must be 
amused in its own way. Playgoers are ready once more to 
welcome comic opera, but it must be of a sort freshly minted. 
Even about the pretty and piquant La Poupée there is a 
kind of atmosphere reminiscent of the past. Still, if French 
work of this genre is to be really popular again among us, it is 
by such pieces as La Poupée—or something better—that its 
popularity will be secured. There must be not only novelty, but 
consistency. The time has gone by for easy and unblushing 
anachronisms. We doubt if the public would now tolerate, in a 
comic opera of the better class, the “‘topical’’ duet which used 
to obtain so many encores. To the “musical farce” or the 
“‘comedy with music” anything and everything may be per- 
mitted; they are extravaganzas, and nothing more. But from 
comic opera something more will be required—a clear, pretty, 
conceivable story, illustrated legitimately by song and dance— 
free alike from convention, from dreariness, and from vulgarity. 

For work of this class it is not at all necessary to look 
exclusively to France, or to America, at all. If The Wizard of 
the Nile, for example, is a fair representative of American comic 
opera, then, we think, there is no room for that product over here. 
On the other hand, any really good effort of this genre would be 
as welcome from the States as from any other quarter. But we 
do not see why we should not ourselves supply our own market. 
Why should not Mr. Pinero write operatic librettos? Mr. 
Sydney Grundy has done so, and will no doubt do so again. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan is happily still with us, ready and willing to adorn 
any attractive theme with delightful music. Why should not the 
producers of the best musical farce themselves heJp to furnish 
comic opera of the legitimate kind? Mr. Ivan Caryll, Mr. 
Walter Slaughter, Mr. Sidney Jones—these and others in our 
midst are quite competent to do what is wanted musically. We 
are not without hope, indeed, that the obvious trend of the 
public taste will lead managers to entrust English writers and 
composers with commissions for comic opera on the best models. 
There are plenty of competent singers and actors—singers and 
actors who have scarcely a chance in “‘ musical farce” of showing 
the ability they possess. Let the demand arise, and the supply 
will be forthcoming. Our entrepreneurs should take their courage 
in both hands, and set out at once to fulfil the unmistakable 
desires of the lovers of melody and humour. 
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MRS. BROWN POTTER. 


HERE are, of course, many players whose reputation and 
the fame of whose achievements reach to all parts of the 
civilised globe. But it is, in ordinary cases, only by report that 
they are known. Mrs. Brown Potter, however, enjoys an almost 
world-wide reputation, based upon actual performances:in each of 
the four quarters of the earth. In Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America she has given pleasure to her audiences; and 
brought back recollections of old days at home to many a son of 
the Empire in far-distant lands, among alien and often hostile 
races. American by birth (coming of an old Southern family), 
Mrs. Brown Potter yet made her first professional appearance in 
London. Eleven years ago, at the Haymarket Theatre, then 
under the management of Messrs. Russell and Bashford, she 
played Anne Sylvester in Man and Wife. It was almost as 
much a fashionable event as the début of Mrs. Langtry had been 
some years before, for Society is always interested (for the 
moment at any rate) when one of its members crosses the bridge 
leading from le monde ov l’on s’amuse to that other world which 
devotes itself to providing amusement for others. The experiment 
was successful enough to afford encouragement to persevere, and 
after various other appearances, including those in Civil War and 
in “ Ross Neil’s ” Loyal Love, Mrs. Brown Potter decided to gain 
experience on an Australian tour. In this venture she was first 
associated with Mr. Kyrle Bellew, who has since been her com- 
panion “star” on her extended travels. Afterwards India, 
China, and Japan were visited, and London saw nothing of the 
travellers (though from time to time came news of their successes) 
until 1891, when they made a short stay in town, appearing in 
Romeo and Juliet, and a few other pieces. Then they were off 
again. The wandering spirit once born into the breast and 
given its way cannot be stilled, and Mrs. Brown Potter and 
Mr. Bellew, shortly to he on their way again after their recent 
visit with Francillon, are likely to be travellers until the end of 
the chapter. They have had rough times as well as smooth— 
being burnt out at Cape Town in 1892 and losing all their ward- 
robe was one of the incidents to which they do not look back 
with pleasure—but “‘taking the rough with the smooth of it” 
Mrs. Potter has found a roving life much to her taste, while 
lovers of the drama in all parts of the world have found her 
performances in her sterling répertoire very much to theirs, 
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The Round Cable. 


ACTOR AND CRITIC. 
By WALTER HBRRIES POLLOCK. 


4S person, imagining himself engaged on a list 

of definitions of things of and belonging to the stage, 
proposed to set down under the headings Actor and Critic— 
‘Actor, a person depending on a Critic ’—‘‘ Critic, a person 
depending on an Actor;” and there is something, no doubt, of 
fact in so fantastical a quip. It is quite open, of course, to the 
actor to say: ‘‘ This is all very well by way of a passing jest, but 
pray how do you make out any truth in it? For, to be sure, I 
can act with never a professed critic to see me, but how the 
deuce are you to criticise an empty stage?” The critic would, of 
course, reply that this was frequently his painful duty, and so 
might they go on from the retort courteous to the countercheck 
quarrelsome, wheregs they ought to end in agreeing that while 
in accordance with strict fact the actor could go on acting if a 
universal muzzling order against critics were issued, yet in prac- 
tice the two callings of actor and dramatic critic are, or at any 
rate ought to be, interdependent. The business of both is to 
understand in all his breadth and all his delicacy the poet whom 
it is the actor’s special duty to interpret to his audiences, just as 
it is the critic’s special duty to points out to the public wherein, 
according to him, the actor has excelled or fallen short. It is 
surely just this ‘‘ according to him” which is the only or chief 
begetter of bitterness between actor and critic. 

For, consider, though the actor, in that mentioned strictness of 
fact which is but a synonym for theory, can get on without the 
critic, one may ask for how long he would like the experiment, were 
it once tried, to continue. Put the actor at the height of the 
vainest actor’s estimation, and the critic in the humblest position 
which editorial judgment may, in a press of other business, 
assign to him, and yet the critic does that for the actor which no 
amount of mere talk between people who have seen a given per- 
formance «nd people who may or may not have made up their 
minds to see it can as fully accomplish. Every man in these 
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days has his newspaper as much as he has his price, and if his 
special newspaper tells him that, in spite of such and such 
shortcomings, he ought to see Mr. Z. in anew or old play, he is 
tolerably certain to obey the behest. It is true, per contra, that 
if he has made up his mind to see the performance before he 
reads his newspaper he will go, even if the newspaper warns him 
against it. But this is a case unlikely to occur save in regard to 
actors of mark. There are three possible grievances which the 
actor may have against a critic. A critic may be incompetent, 
or spiteful, or both. In either case, he is tolerably sure to be found 
out by the public, and can be disregarded by an actor who has 
made any way with the public. There is a fourth possibility, 
that of a competent and spiteful critic deliberately hampering 
the progress of a gifted and industrious actor who has his way 
yet to make. But does this happen often enough to make it a 
consideration of serious weight in any argument on the general 
relations of actor and critic? I think decidedly not, in Great 
Britain. As for the critic’s grievances against the actor, they 
resolve themselves into this, that he may be compelled to pass 
an afternoon or evening of boredom, or worse than boredom. 
Well, he is paid to do so, just as the actor is paid to amuse or 
thrill the public ; and he might well reflect on this, that while the 
actor cannot wring his withers seriously, he can either justly or 
unjustly wring the actor’s, and in this respect at least has the 
actor at a disadvantage. 

There are of course compensations on the actor's side. The 
critic, were he Addison, Lamb, and Hazlitt rolled into one, can 
never gain such peculiar triumphs by first-rate criticism as the 
actor can win by first-rate acting. Not for the critic the dazzling 
glory of the moment when the actor feels that he has made a 
vast crowd’s heart beat responsive to his utterance of the poet’s 
words, not for him the shout of the enraptured multitude, nor 
for him, the actor may add, the misery of expressed 
disapproval, or of the cold condemnation that silence may carry 
with it. The critic’s works may, to be sure, live after him, and, 
here is the very tie that knits critic and actor together, may in 
that after-life convey not only the actor’s fame, but the very 
form and pressure of his acting to generations unborn when the 
critic wrote. This is the one great thing that, until a perfection 
of united pictures and sounds preserved for posterity enables 
posterity to hear and see dead actors for themselves, the critic 
can do for the actor. And where, the critic may ask, do we find 
aught to match this in what the actor can do, or at any rate 
as a rule does, for the critic? The diaries of past actors do not 
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bristle with tributes to the insight of critics. Let us, however, 
assume that critics and actors ought to be, and very often are, 
filled with a sense of mutual responsibility, and are agreed that 
the duty of each is with the help of the other well and truly to 
serve the public by leading them more and more to the apprecia- 
tion of what is best and noblest in art. 

Well, the actor’s duty in this ideal state of things is simply 
expressed. Itis to come as near greatness in acting as he can, 
and, with regard to the critic, to refrain from thinking it 
impossible that there may be some value in that poor creature 
the critic’s suggestions. The critic’s duties cannot be so easily 
summed up, and one may attempt to consider briefly what in the 
main they should be. To which purpose it may be not amiss to 
consult the wisdom of the ancients. And it appears to me that 
what Addison says (Spectator No. 291) of criticism in general is 
peculiarly fit for the consideration of critics of plays and players: 
‘A true critic ought to dwell rather upon excellencies than imper- 
fections, to discover the concealed beauties of a writer, and 
communicate to the world such things as are worth their 
observation. . . . Tully observes that it is very easy to 
brand or fix a mark upon what he calls verbwm ardens ; 
and to turn it into ridicule by a cold, ill-natured criticism. A little 
wit is equally capable of exposing a beauty and of aggravating a 
fault; and though such a treatment of an author [or, we may 
add, actor] naturally produces indignation in the mind of an 
understanding reader, it has, however, its effect among the 
generality of those whose hands it falls into, the rabble of 
mankind being very apt to think that every thing which is 
laughed at, with any mixture of wit, is ridiculous.” Here 
Addison exactly points to what we most of us know is the 
besetting temptation of young critics. It is so much easier to 
make smart ‘‘ copy” out of fault-finding with surface blemishes 
than out of looking for ‘concealed beauties.” Good critics 
always grow out of this tendency, and to all who are beginning 
criticism, I would say with all insistence, ‘‘ Pray you avoid it.” 
Another paper of Addison’s (No. 592) is devoted specially to 
dramatic critics, but not very much of it is particularly applic- 
able to the present race of critics, as may be judged from this 
passage: “‘I do not, indeed, wonder that the actors should be 
such professed enemies to those among our nation who are 
commonly known by the name of critics, since it is a rule among 
these gentlemen to fall upon a play, not because it is ill written, 
but because it takes. Several of them lay it down as a maxim 
whatever dramatic performance has a long run [think of the 
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difference between a long run then and now!] must, of 
necessity, be good for nothing.” We have indifferently 
reformed these matters now. Our critics certainly do not 
fall upon a piece because it succeeds, nor are actors here such 
professed enemies of critics as, from a recent duel, one might 
conceive them to be in France. Another passage in the same 
paper is pungent enough, and may be quoted both for this, 
and for its singularity in that while it will never cease to be 
applicable, it will never hurt any individual critic’s feelings. ‘I 
have a great esteem for a true critic. . . . But it is our mis- 
fortune, that some who set up for professed critics among us 
are so stupid, that they do not know how to put ten words 
together with elegance or common propriety; and withal so 
illiterate, that they have no taste of the learned languages, and 
therefore criticise upon old authors only at second-hand.” 

There is, as I have said, no professed critic who will be hurt by 
reading this, and some critics possibly may see with what special 
fitness it can be applied to some other critics. There should be, but 
perhaps is not, even hope of editors, London and provincial, taking 
itto heart and being more chary of setting new hands to work with a 
light heart on a branch of criticism which in truth demands special 
and rare qualifications that may be vastly developed by well-used 
experience, but for the original want of which no amount of experi- 
ence can possibly make up. The chiefest of these qualifications I 
take to be as follows :—A natural bent to the work, and industry 
wherewith to cultivate that bent. A good acquaintance with 
classical authors (not of absolute necessity in the originals), a 
knowledge of the history of the stage and the history of acting, 
and a knowledge of contemporary Continental plays and players 
—these are, as it were, the elementary equipment of a good critic. 
The greatest is behind, the faculty of judgment, without 
which all the rest is of no avail except to string together a gossipy 
and readable article. And as to judgment, another of the 
ancients, Isaac Disraeli, has a pregnant thing to say on this 
‘(the word amateur is of course used by him in its old and true 
sense). ‘‘ The talent of judging may exist separately from the 
power of execution. An amateur may not be an artist, though 
an artist should be an amateur.” This axiom, which 
scarce needs any support, is, however, supported by various un- 
deniable instances, and it conveys in itself this, that 
the actor who complains of a critic’s fault-finding on the ground 
that the critic is not, and never could be, an executant actor of 
any consideration, puts himself completely in the wrong. Such 
an actor might well remember the proverb, musty though it be, that 
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lookers-on see most of the game. And though if all the lookers- 
on be actors of mark their general opinion on all technical things 
will probably be of more worth than that of an audience of 
amateurs, yet it follows not that, taking play and acting as a 
whole, the judgment of the player-audience will outstrip that of 
critics who can neither write a play nor act in it. To say this is 
not to say that a born and trained critic may not greatly add to 
the weight of his criticism by having himself ‘‘ been through the 
mj ,” and therefore knowing something from the inside of the 
performers’ difficulties. 

We have now to observe that, in addition to the duty of 
avoiding a mere desire to be smart, the critic must beware very 
carefully of personal influence. The days are past, let us hope, 
when Thackeray’s Mugford, proprietor of the then imaginary Pall 
Mall Gazette, found fault with Philip Firmin for praising Balder- 
son the actor as well as Harrocks the other actor, and said 
to him, ‘‘ How can we praise Balderson when Harrocks is our 
friend? Me and Harrocks are thick. Our wives are close 
friends. If I was to let Balderson be praised, I should drive 
Harrocks mad. I can’t praise Balderson, don’t you see, out of 
justice to Harrocks!” Yet, though this might seem over- 
charged as applied to the present moment, the same temptation 
exists, and always will exist, in a subtler form, and again I 
say to all beginning critics, ‘“‘Pray you avoid it.” Now, 
if our supposed critic has arrived at going no further than putting 
things gently if a friend acts badly, and at putting things quite 
as gently if a foe acts badly, if he has superposed this upon all 
the other qualities mentioned, if he has learnt to distinguish be- 
tween the merits or defects of a part and those of the actor who 
plays it, if he can tell a good play from a bad one and give his 
reasons, if he can distinguish between the distress of mind due to 
discomfort and that due to bad acting, if he can always have all 
his information at his fingers’ ends, if he can manage never to 
say that which is not, and always to say that which is without 
needless offence, if he can combine all these qualities in an article 
turned out at top speed, and can be content to get very little 
recognition from those whom he criticises, why; then, he will begin 
to come near ideal perfection as a critic. 





THE MASTERSINGERS OF NUREMBERG. 
By W. BeEatty-Kineston. 
O* many grounds, racial and political as well as ethnological 
and artistic, the production of Richard Wagner's 
operatic chef-d’euvre at the Académie de Musique in Paris cannot 
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but be regarded as one of the most remarkable and interesting 
events in the musical history of the nineteenth century. It 
marks the appreciable decline of rancour in the animosity hereto- 
fore entertained by the vanquished French towards their Teutonic 
conquerors ; for Die Meistersdnger is the most essentially and 
exclusively German of all Wagner’s tone-plays, and, as such, 
would certainly not have been tolerated by any Parisian audience 
a few yearsago. In the first place, though not the most perfect 
and uncompromising expression of the fundamental idea that lies 
at the root of the Wagnerian method of poetical and musical 
composition in connection with the lyrical drama—an idea which 
the Saxon Master, according to his own admission, only fully 
expounded and illustrated in Tristan and Isolde—it was utilised 
by Wagner as a vehicle for the elaborate display of all the 
ingenious contrivances that he considered essential to the realisa- 
tion of his ideal, in respect to the tone-drama; the ‘‘ endless 
melody contrivance,” a substitute for organic and clearly defined 
tunes ; the ‘‘ memory contrivance,” which not only fits out per- 
sonages with musical uniforms by which the ear may infallibly 
recognise them, even when they happen to be invisible to the eye. 
but serves to remind the attentive listener of things abstract as 
well as things concrete ; and the employment of the orchestra as 
narrator of story and interpreter of sentiment, in the stead of the 
singers, to whom that function had been entrusted by all the pre- 
Wagnerian composers of opera. In Die Meistersiinger, as in 
Tristan, Rheingold, and Goetterdaemmerung even more 
peremptorily, the orchestra recounts a symphonial narrative 
which is accompanied ad libitum by the voices of the principal 
and subordinate characters in the play. These “ methods” are 
so entirely at odds with French operatic traditions and French 
musical taste that the attempts of native composers, such as 
Reyer in Sigurd, and even Saint-Saéns (in his Henry VIII.) to 
plagiarise the Wagnerian contrivances have fallen flat or, at the 
best, have found only a half-hearted acceptance in France. 
Hence it cannot but appear surprising that the management of 
the Paris Opera House should adventure the production of a work 
which out-Herods Herod in the matters of ‘‘ melodic infinity,” 
“mnemonic phrases,” and ‘orchestral narrative.” What chance 
of a popular or even academical success can Les Maitres Chanteurs 
possibly have in the home of Auber, Boieldieu, and Halévy; of 
Gounod, Bizet, and Délibes ? 

Secondly, Wagner’s capo d’opera—and I have no hesitation in 
assigning this artistic rank to Die Meistersiinger—with its personnel 
of tradesfolk and handicraftsmen, unmistakably aims at the ideali- 
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sation of what the Germans themselves familiarly designate as 
‘“‘ the homebaked virtues,” which the French scorn and contemn as 
the most objectionable of Teutonic characteristics. Our sprightly 
neighbours have never understood either German sentimental 
naiveté or British unemotional common-sense; and they, from time 
immemorial, have most conspicuously exemplified the old axiom 
omneignotum pro horribilt. A cobbler who is also a poet, and the 
refinement of whose esthetic judgment is only equalled by the high 
finish of hisshoemaking, appears a monstrosity tothe French mind, 
which is pedantic as well as cynical, and inclines to repudiate any 
violation of ‘‘ the unities ” with intellectual dudgeon. Hans Sachs 
can never enlist the sympathies of a Parisian audience, because he 
so absolutely typefies the salient contrasts of German character— 
its dreaminess and sagacity, its fancifulness and practicality, its 
poetic idealism and prosaic realism. The most frivolous and the 
most serious of civilised human beings are to be found among 
Frenchmen. By the frivolous variety the Bavarian cobbler-poet 
will certainly be regarded as an unmitigated bore, having nothing 
entertaining to say, and saying it with wearisome prolixity. The 
serious Frenchman, on-the other hand, is nothing if not logical ; 
it is therefore unavoidable that he should classify Sachs as an 
anomaly, repugnant to the orderly and justly balanced intelli- 
gence. Obviously, there is no section of the French dramatico- 
musical public to which Wagner’s masterpiece can be other than 
relatively displeasing, if not positively offensive or insupportably 
repugnant. 

Another gigantic obstacle to the production of Die Meiséer- 
singer in Paris, which appears insurmountable to anyone 
thoroughly familiar with the idiosyncrasies of the French and 
German languages, is the difficulty of rendering Wagner’s libretto 
into French that shall be at once intelligible to any audience 
‘* to the manner born” and adaptable to the musical text of the 
opera. Probably a rhymed version, adequately conveying the 
meaning of the original lines to a gathering of French men and 
women, is altogether out of the question. Even with the aid, 
however, of unscrupulous paraphrase, embodied in blank verse 
or inorganic prose, as unmetrical and unrhythmical as an ordinary 
telegraphic message, there are many passages in the Meister- 
singer book which appear to be absolutely untranslatable into 
French ; that is, assuming that any relation of fitness is to be 
maintained between words and music, as delivered by the 
vocalists of the ‘‘ cast.” Brief reference to an episode of the 
first act will aptly illustrate the dilemmas from which the most 
ingenious French adapter of Wagner’s text will struggle in vain 
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to extricate himself, if he attempted to follow or even imitate the 
original. The situation is as follows. Walther von Stolzing, 
having declared his passion to Eva Pogner at the conclusion of 
divine service, lingers sentimentally in the church, where pre- 
parations are just being made for a general meeting of the 
Mastersinger Guild. David, the leading spirit of the Nuremberg 
’prentices, is superintending the arrangements, and drifts into 
conversation with the Minstrel Knight. In reply to the latter’s 
questions respecting the aims and practices of the Guild, David 
instructs Stolzing with appalling erudition as to the poetical 
rules and musical regulations of the song-tribunal. Among the 
absolutely useless information with which he mercilessly drenches 
his interlocutor is a catalogue of from forty to fifty “‘ tones and 
manners,” the use of which in solo or part-singing is sanctioned 
by the Masters. The titles of a few of these “modes and 
methods” of composition for the voice will exemplify the insuper- 
able character of the difficulty they offer to the French trans- 
lator. There are, for instance, the ‘English tin manner,’’ the 
“‘cinnamon-pipe manner,” the “frog,” “calf,” ‘ bullfinch ” 
manners, the “‘ altered and much-devouring manner,” and many 
others of no less mysterious nomenclature, which have a certain 
historical value by reason of their indisputable authenticity, 
Wagner having reproduced them literally, in his libretto, from 
the archives of the Mastersinger Guild, reverently preserved to 
the present day in the ancient city of Nuremberg. But what 
probability is there that they can be even approximatively 
interpreted in a language such as the French, devoid of compound 
words; in which, for example, the compact German term 
*“‘ Froschmode” (frog-manner) can only be rendered ‘‘ facon de la 
grenouille’”’? Obviously, six syllables cannot be made to fit 
music that was written to accommodate three. Again, regarding 
these archaic ‘‘ termina technica” from another point of view, 
what meaning could “‘ la maniére d’étain a l’anglaise””—a textual 
rendering of ‘‘ die englische Zinnmode ’’—be expected to convey 
to a French understanding? After the final performance of the 
Meistersinger at Munich on June 21, 1868, which began at 
6 p.m. and finished half-an-hour before midnight, Dr. Eduard 
Hanslick—then as now the most capable musical critic in the 
Austrian Empire—remarked that the ‘‘ catalogue of modes ”’ had 
sounded to him like a list of carriage-harness set to music. ‘To 
render such pedantic rubbish into any foreign language,’”’ he 
added, ‘‘is simply impossible. To the vast majority of born 
Germans it is practically void of meaning. What possible 
significance can it have, in translation, for Italians, Englishmen, 
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or Frenchmen? One might as well try to give them com- 
prehensible versions of the senseless, mooning speeches that fill 
every page of the Tristan libretto, and are become proverbial for 
emptiness of meaning; such as ‘Rapture-sublimatised weaving, 
never-again-to-be-awakened-sweetly-known-wish,’ which may be 
pronounced a particularly choice specimen of Tristan’s breathless, 
alliterative stuttering.” 

The Mastersinger is Wagner’s only comic opera. In some sort 
it isa burlesque of Tannhiuser, the heroic elements of which, 
as far as the singing competition or tourney is concerned, it 
broadly travesties, substituting common-place shopkeepers for 
highflown bardic nobles, and making the self-constituted judges 
of poetical and musical inspiration doubly stultify themselves by 
first pronouncing a condemnatory verdict upon a production 
which they are incapable of understanding, and then 
reversing that verdict without any manifest ground for 
their change of opinion. ‘Tannhiiuser’s song is denounced 
by a jury of nobly-born minstrel knights, because it deals 
with licentiousness and Paganism in an eulogistic spirit. 
Walther von Stolzing’s prize cantata is vilified by a committee 
of plebeian burgesses, because it bristles with beautiful melodic 
and harmonic innovations which puzzle, and therefore irritate, 
all the dull-witted pedants of a guild in which the narrowest 
sort of conservatism is rampantly incorporate. The musical 
exposition of this somewhat ponderous satire upon medieval self- 
sufficiency is genuinely humorous; but inasmuch as its humour 
is chiefly expressed in cunning instrumentation, I venture to 
doubt that it can be keenly relished by the habitués of the 
Paris Opera House. 


THE ACTOR’S ART. 
By W. Davenrort ADAMS. 

HERE is much that is interesting in the book which Mr. 

J. A. Hammerton has written on ‘‘ The Actor’s Art;” 

the writer shows in it considerable familiarity with the literature 
of the subject, and especially with the history of acting in Eng- 
land. It is, however, no disparagement to the work to say that 
the freshest and most immediately useful part of it is that which 
is contributed by the well-known and popular players whose 
co-operation Mr. Hammerton has been successful in securing. 
The third section of the volume is entitled ‘‘ Living Actors on 
their Art,” and it is this that gives to the treatise most value and 
permanence. In the case of Sir Henry Irving and Miss Ellen 
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Terry, Mr. Hammerton contents himself with reproducing the 
chief features of their former extant utterances on the topic of 
acting. This is done partially, also, in the case of Mrs. Kendal, 
who supplies, however, some fresh observations. Wholly new 
contributions, of various lengths, come also from such accepted 
and distinguished performers as Miss Geneviéve Ward, Miss 
Kate Phillips, Mr. Toole, Mr. Lionel Brough, Mr. Harry Paulton, 


Mr. Harry Nicholls, Mr. Charles Warner, Mr. 


Tree, Mr. 


Alexander, Mr. Maude, and many of the younger generation. 

It is curious to find Mrs. Kendal, perhaps the most accom- 
plished of living actresses, consummate in every detail of her 
art, dwelling mainly upon the necessity, would an actor be widely 


aud deeply popular, of possessing personal charm. 


“Tt is a 


common thing,” she says, ‘‘to see very finished actors never 


rising beyond second or third-rate parts, while others 


of far less 


artistic finish climb to the very front and draw the public to see 


them in every new part they may assume. The one 


class lacks 


- that sympathetic nature which is the other’s chief endowment ; 


and while the public sits unmoved, but admiring, 
formance of the one, it is roused to enthusiasm by 
sonations of the other.’ Miss Geneviéve Ward, 


at the per- 
the imper- 
on another 


page, lays most stress upon ‘‘ dramatic instinct ’—‘“‘ that natural 
quality which enables one almost intuitively to simulate the 
effects produced by the various emotions and passions on the 
human creature, and to understand the workings of those emotions.” 
At the same time, Miss Ward insists upon the importance to 
the player of ‘‘a good figure, an expressive face, clear, sonorous, 
penetrative voice, articulation distinct and unhesitating, and a 
graceful bearing ”—all of them elements of fascination, though 
not inevitably combining to produce that somewhat elusive result 
which we call “‘charm.”’ Miss Kate Phillips is more severely 
practical in her remarks, which are brief and to the point. She 
advises stage aspirants to ‘“‘ walk on” (if they can manage it!) at 
one of our leading west-end theatres, where they will be well 


“ stage-managed,” besides having the advantage of 
and being associated with, the best acting of the day. 


witnessing, 
And “ don’t 


remain too long in the one place,” she goes on to say; ‘‘ move 


about.” ‘“‘ See different stylesand methods.” Study 


fencing and 


dancing, and gain a thorough knowledge of Shakspere’s plays— 


especially of Hamlet’s advice to the players. 


The male artists of long experience who contribute to this 
volume are virtually unanimous in their exhortations to beginners. 
Mr. Toole suggests that they should first study acting assidu- 


ously from the front of the house; then get into a provincial 
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répertoire. company, and study acting on the boards. 
“The best school for the actor,” says Mr. Toole, “is the 
theatre,” agreeing, however, with Miss Phillips in recommend- 
ing the study of Shakspere. ‘To become an actor,’ observes 
Mr. Lionel Brough, “requires a long and arduous training, 
which can only be obtained by joining a company like that of 
Miss Thorne or Mr. Greet, where pieces are being continually 
changed, and where, by experience, a definite line of business 
may be determined upon.” Acting, Mr. Harry Paulton holds, 
does not require to be taught. ‘‘ Providing a man has the natural 
aptitude and the latent ability, all that is necessary to make him 
an actor is experience and practice.’’ Mr. Paulton does not deny 
that an old player can give a young one many valuable hints, 
but he protests that teaching is of no use without actual exercise 
in the art. Mr. Nicholls sounds the same note. “ Incessant 
study, constant rehearsals, continual changes of pieces, support- 
ing the ‘stars,’ and acting in every possible and impossible kind 
of play ’’—that was what he himself encountered, and he recom- 
mends the like to other people. Mr. Warner’s advice to the 
young and ambitious is to ‘study incessantly—Shakspere by 
preference ; but all the old dramatists. This course will widen, 
expand, and tremendously increase their desire for good and 
noble work, besides greatly improving their mind.” 

Very characteristic are the pronouncements Mr. Hammerton 
has extracted from the younger actor-managers. Mr. Tree is ot 
opinion that the chief aim of the actor should be to ‘‘ imper- 
sonate”—to ‘‘ let his personality be subservient to the part he is 
playing.” ‘To Mr. Tree it seems that an actor ‘‘ should possess 
so supple a nature that he should be able to play any part for 
which his physique does not render him unfit.” All acting, in 
his view, should be “ character” acting. Mr. George Alexander’s 
opinion is that ‘‘the modern actor is best trained in one of two 
schools: First, the amateur school—so much despised, so greatly 
the stage’s creditor; second, the country training of a sound 
répertoire company, where too many plays are not embarked 
upon, and yet the necessary variety is not wanting.” He admits 
that there are some things which can be taught; “ but, without 
the practice, if an aspirant have an earnest love for the art he is 
cultivating, my impression is that he would learn more as a super 
on the Lyceum stage, if he took note of, and profited by, the 
excellent examples of histrionic perfection always to be seen 
there.” In other words, Mr. Alexander agrees with Mr. Toole 
that ‘‘the best school for the actor is the theatre.” In Mr. 
Cyril Maude’s view, concentration of thought and utter loss of 
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self are the first requisites of good acting; and he calls especially 
for clearness and variety of diction. ‘‘ These words, ‘ clearness’ 
and ‘variety’ might almost serve as a motto for stage 
aspirants.” 

In the course of the same communication, Mr. Maude describes 
particularly the processes by which he builds up his impersonations. 
“‘ First of all,” he says, ‘‘I always like to be present at the ‘ reading’ 
of the play, so that I may be enabled to form a really good idea ot 
the piece, and of my own particular part. I also consider it 
desirable to hear all that is said by the other characters in the 
play concerning the character I have been called upon to imper- 
sonate.” In this opinion he is supported by Mr. Bassett Roe, 
who condemns the habit of getting the words of a part by 
rote, and holds that it is best to attend at least one or two 
rehearsals before committing those words to memory. Actors, he 
thinks, should first ‘‘ get a general idea of the entire piece, and 
especially of those scenes in which they are chiefly concerned,” 
finding out what relation their parts bear to the general scheme. 
“‘ My method of study,” writes Mr. Leonard Outram, “ has been, 
first, to acquaint myself with the meaning of the play, and the 
bearing of my own part upon its story and situations.” This is 

pleasant reading. I have conversed with actors and actresses 
who confessed quite readily that they knew nothing of the play 
in which they were appearing except the words and ‘‘ cues” of 
their réle. They had not even had the curiosity to stand at the 
wings to watch the action and development of the piece. What 
sort of acting could performers of this indifferent sort be expected 
to supply ? 

Novices will find much to attract and instruct them in the 
details furnished by Mr. Acton Bond, Mr. Weedon Grossmith, 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Mr. H. Reeves Smith, and Mr. Eric 
Lewis as to the methods by which they master and perfect their 
parts. Less palatable will be certain deliverances, which I have 
left to the last, by Mr. Charles Warner and Mr. Lionel Brough. 
These go to the root of the matter, and deserve to be carefully 
pondered by the would-be actor. ‘‘ Let those,” says Mr. Warner, 
‘‘who are contemplating a theatrical career pause and reflect. 
The stage is already overcrowded. I have seen good and sterling 
actors and actresses almost wanting bread. The rush for 
stage life lately has been immense, and only those who are 
endowed by nature with great dramatic gifts can hope to 
succeed.” To Mr. Hammerton Mr. Lionel Brough writes :—“ I 
am hardly ‘in touch’ with your book. I find the profession so 
overstocked with would-be actors, and, being a prominent official 
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on all our theatrical charities, I find so many of these persons on 
our funds, that I think a book which suggests methods of recruit- 
ing our already overstocked ranks might, instead of being a blessing 
be a ‘curse.’”” The warning is not unneeded. The theatrical 
profession has more “failures” than any other; and why? 
Because, when a man or a woman who has once trodden the 
boards finds it impossible to get work. He or she, instead of falling 
back upon some other means of livelihood, prefers to struggle on, 
hoping against hope, and depending for existence upon one or 
other of the theatrical Funds. Mr. Warner is quite right: 
“Only those who are endowed by nature with great dramatic 
gifts can hope to succeed,” and there are instances in which even 
they fail. The stage, like journalism, medicine, and other pro- 
fessions, is only for those who have exceptional ability and 
stamina. For all others it is but dust and ashes. 


SHAKSPERE AND MARY FITTON. 
By F. J. FuRNIVALL. 


HE welcome publication by Lady Newdegate of the Letters 
and Documents at Arbury from, to, and about Anne and 
Mary Fytton, from 1574 to 1618,+ has happily revived the 
discussion of who are the subjects of Shakspere’s Sonnets, 
the man right fair, and the woman colour’d ill: 
Two loves I have, of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still : 


The better angel is a man right fair. 
The worser spirit a woman colourd ill. 


To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side, 

And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 
Wooing his purity with her foul pride. 


And, whether that my angel be turned fiend, 
Suspect I may, yet not directly tell ; 
But being both from me, both to each friend, 
I guess one angel in another’s hell. 
Yet this shall I‘ne’er know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 
SoNNET CXLIV. 


This Sonnet and the 138th first appeared, with some changes, 
in The Passionate Pilgrim of 1599, while in 1598 Francis Meres, 
in his Palladis Tamia, spoke of Shakspere’s ‘sugared Sonnets” 





1Gossip from a Muniment Room, being Passages in the Livés of Anne and Mary 
Fytton. Transcribed and edited by Lady Newdigate-Newdegate. (London D. Nutt, 
1897). 
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among his private friends.1 It is to these years, then, that we 
naturally turn, to see if any folk of higher birth and station than the 
poet can be found, who fit the allusions that he makes tothem. Of 
higher birth and station I say, for this is implied, as regards the 
young man, in almost every sonnet to him; and as regards the 
woman, her skill in music, her attractiveness, her power over 
Shakspere and his friend, force us to fancy her an educated 
woman of the upper class. 

The main clue to the youth who inspired Shakspere to write 
his Sonnets, is given in the Dedication to the first edition of them 
in 1609, by T. T., the man who got G. Eld to print them, and 
William Aspley to sell them. The Dedication runs, putting 
modern stops: ‘‘ To the onlie Begetter of these issuing Sonnets, 
Mr. W.H., all Happinesse, and that Eternitie promised by ourever- 
living Poet, wisheth the well-wishing Adventurer in setting forth.” 
Now, clearly this means that Thorpe asserted that the man to 
whom Shakspere promised eternity in his Sonnets was Mr. W. H., 
who begot them, who caused Shakspere to write them.? And 
the only W. H. of high station whom we know to have cared for 
Shakspere is William Herbert, who was born on April 8, 1580, 
came to live in London in the spring of 1598, and became the 
third Earl of Pembroke on the death of his father on January 19, 
1601. To William Herbert and his brother Philip, Earl of 
Montgomery, the First Folio of Shakspere’s works was dedicated 
by Shakspere’s followers, Heminge and Condell,in 1623, and they 
say that these lords had shown Shakspere “ much favour,” and 
liked his plays.* Thorpe dedicated other books to William Her- 


bert, Lord Pembroke, in an elaborate and fulsome style; but if . 


Shakspere’s Sonnets were dedicated to this nobleman, Thorpe 
would naturally use a blind like ‘‘ Mr. W. H.,” inasmuch as the 
poems disclosed the young lord’s successful intrigue with the 
older Shakspere’s mistress. The first twenty-six Sonnets are 
addressed to a beautiful, fair young man,and urge him to marry. 
Now, in the August of 1587, before William Herbert came to 
London, his father and mother (Sir Philip Sidney’s sister) were 





1He named also the Venus and Adonis, and Lucrece; and of Comedies, the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Errors, Love’s Labour’s Lost and Won, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and Merchant of Venice; of Histories and Tragedies, Richard II., 
Richard IfI., Henry IV. (1596-8), K. John, Titus Andronicus, Romeo and Juliet. 
2The quibbles that ‘ begotten” means also “ procurer,”’ the man who got the MS. 
for Thorpe, and that “that Eternitie promised by our ever-living Poet,” means only 
‘‘ eternal fame for thus getting the MS. for publication,” are unworthy of discussion. 
~ 8“ Your Lordships have been pleas’d to think these trifles some-thing heeretofore, and 
have Prosequted both them and their Authour living with so much favour . . . so 
much were your Lordships’ likings of the several parts when they were acted, as, ones 
they were published, the Volume ask’d to be yours.” 
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trying to arrange a marriage between him and Bridget Vere, 
daughter of the Earl of Oxford, and grand-daughter of Lord 
Barghley; but nothing came of it. He might well then be 
entreated to take another wife. But as Whyte writes on August 
16, 1600: ‘* I don’t find any disposition at all in this gallant young 
lord to marry.” He was after other game. A document in the | 
Record Office states : ‘One Mrs. Martin . . . tould me that she 
hath seene preists mary gentlewomen at the Courte, in that tyme 
when that Mres. Fytton was in great fauour, and one of her 
Maiesties maids of honor; and during the time that the Karle 
of Pembrooke favord her, she would put off her head-tire and 
tucke upp her clothes, and take a large white cloake, and marche 
as though she had been a man, to meete the said Earle out of the 
Courte.” 1 The result of one of these excursions in July, 1600, 
was, that Mary Fitton gave birth to a boy in March, 1601. He 
died soon after. 

This Mary Fitton was the second daughter of Sir Edward Fitton, 
Knight, of Gawsworth, in Cheshire. She was baptised there on 
June 24, 1578, so that she was a mother before she was twenty- 
three, while the father of her son was under twenty-one. As soon 
as Mary’s pregnancy was known, the Queen put young Pembroke 
into the Fleet Prison for a month or less, and then banished 
him from Court. Mary Fitton was committed to “‘my Lady 
Hawkyns”’ for her bringing to bed, and retired in disgrace, as 
Pembroke, though he confest his naughtiness, utterly renounced 
all marriage. 

Here, then, is a lady who (1) if she can be connected with 
Shakspere ; (2) if she is dark,? seductive, and musical; (3) if she 
can be said to have broken her “‘ bed-vow ;’’ and (4) if ‘‘ W. H.” is 
William Herbert, Lord Pembroke, that may be the lady whom 
Shakspere loved. 

(1) The link with Shakspere is the slightest possible, only 
this, that his comic fellow-actor, Will Kemps, in 1600, dedicated 
to “‘ Mistris Anne (that is, Mary) Fitton, Mayde of Honour to 
the most sacred Mayde Royal, Queene Elizabeth,” his Nine 
Daies Wonder, an account of his morris-dancing in nine days 
from London to Norwich. Kempe, we see, knew so little of 
Mary Fitton as to call her by the name of her long-married 
sister, Mrs. Anne Newligate.- Why should Shakspere have 

1 Shakspere’s Sonnets. By Thos. Tyler, 1890, p. 75. 

2In the volume of Poems by Pembroke and Sir B. Rudyerd, published by Donne in 
1660, there is a very amatory poem by Rudyerd on a beautiful dark woman not enjoyed 


by him. She had two bastard children in later life, but then married. Her friends 
stuck to her. 
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known anything more of her? There is no evidence that he did. 
(2) Was Mary Fitton dark, seductive, and musical? If the 
portraits at Arbury, that Lady Newdegate states, on wholly in- 
sufficient evidence, to be those of Mary Fitton, Mary was a fair, 
red-and-white girl, with brown hair, not black, like Shakspere’s 
dark lady ; and there is an end of the matter. But Lady Newde- 
gate has not treated us quite fairly in this matter of the portraits. 
She has not given a photogravure of the third portrait, on wood, 
at Arbury, with the inscription: ‘‘ Countess of Stamford, 2nd 
daughter of Sir Edward Fitton, Knt.,” which she showed Mr. 
Tyler and me, in 1891, as one of Mary Fitton, and which 
is like enough to the other two portraits of Mary to be one 
of the same person,? though it no doubt is that of Miss 
Mildred Maxey, who sent it to the first Lady Anne 
Newdigate at Arbury: “I have, sweete sister, lefte my 
pecter at my brothers Joging for you. I think it not worth 
the trobbel in having it com downe, for it should have bine drane 
in a canfis, and this is a borde; but if my brother Cooke had 
bine in the tone,* I wold [have] taken order with him for it; 
but I know if you do send to him, he will send it you in a case.” 

If Lady Newdegate, Mr. Tyler and I were right in accepting 
this portrait as Mary Fitton’s in 1891, and Lady N. is right in 
changing her mind and saying now that it is Mildred Maxey’s, 
may we not believe that all three portraits are those of Miss 
Maxey? Mr. Tyler has no doubt that they are.* The Mildred 
‘portrait is certainly like, though not quite the same as, those 
-claimed as Mary Fitton’s ; it is of a fair, red-and-white girl, with 
brown hair like Mary’s, and, too, with her dark, blue-grey eyes. 
Moreover, the hair of Mary’s statue in Gawsworth Church seems 
once to have been coloured black: the colour can only be seen 
now in the interstices of the coils of hair, but assuredly it looks 
black. One cannot accept as conclusive the evidence of the 
Arbury portraits supposed to be those of Mary Fitton. 

That Mary was seductive we have sufficient proof in her 
selection to act and dance at Court, in her intrigues with 
Pembroke, Lougher, and Leveson, and her complete capture of 
old Sir William Knollys. As to her music wé know nothing, 
save that she danced. , 





1 See my letter in I'he Academy, 21st March, 1891. ° © ~ 

2 Had a photogravure been given of this third portrait, every reader could have 
udged for himself. 

8 Town. 

4 He remarks that in the-double portrait the Fitton badge, the pansy, is on Anne 
Newdigate’s dress only, while a carnation is on the so-called Mary’s, in her ruff, and she 
but holds‘s pansy, with other flowers, in her hand, 
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(3) Can Mary Fitton be said to have broken her ‘‘ bed-vow,” 
by her connection—if she ever had any—with Shakspere? She 
cannot have been married in 1598-1601, nor, says Mrs. Stopes, 
can she have had, as Maid of Honour at Court, any separate 
parlour to receive Shakspere or any visitor in, and play to 
him. But Mr. Archer has made the ingenious suggestion that, as 
Lady Newdegate’s book shows her to have had some engagement 
or understanding (which she did not keep) to marry old Sir 
William Knollys as soon as his old wife died,? this informal 
troth-plight may have been treated as a bed-vow, and may also 
explain the third ‘‘ Will in overplus ” of Sonnet 135, beyond Will 
Herbert and Will Shakspere :— 

Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy “ Will,” 
; And “ Will” to boot, and “ Will” in overplus. 
No doubt Shakspere would have enjoyed calling an amorous old 
billy-goat ‘Will. in overplus,” but the epithet is too doubtful 
to, base any theory on. Mary Fitton went to Pembroke “ out of 
the Court!*’. Did she goto the actor Shakspere, too? Is it likely? 
“‘Bed-vow” ought. surely to imply a married woman; and as 
yet, none such has turned up among the harem of Pembroke’s 
mistresses. Clarendon tells us (Hist., i., 79) that he was all his 
life immoderately given up to women, and indulged himself in 
pleasures of all kinds, almost in all excesses. 

(4): Was ‘‘ W. H.” William Herbert, Lord Pembroke? Some 
indications, as noted above, besides others not noticed here, 
point to him as Shakspere’s young Sonnet-friend; but there are 
several against this view. (See Mr. Gollancz’s Introduction to the 
Temple Edition of the Sonnets, p. xiv.-xvi., though they are not 
strongly founded.?) Now I want to notice another here. We 
have seen that if two of the Arbury portraits, reproduced by 
Lady Newdegate, are to be trusted, the Sonnet-lady, who ought to 





}4.The old gentleman is most amusing in his desire to be rid of his old bramble and 
briar. .... = 
2 Shakspere’s recourse to the words and phrases of his early plays was natural when 
he was writing to. a young fellow of eighteen. To put the grand, penetrative and 
weighty Sonnet on Lust,' No. 129; before 1600-1, is surely a mis-judgment. If young 
Herbert.is the Sonnet-man, he would, when fresh from the’ country; have rushed 
eagerly into friendship with the attractive Shakspere, who would introduce him to his 
dark lady. The Passionate Pilgrim Sonnet of 1599 (No. 144, above), shows that the 
seduction of the youth by her was then in progress, though not complete—both were of 
& coming-on disposition—and it would go on till she threw over the old poet for the 
young noble. As.to Shakspere’s love for Herbert giving ‘‘ the lie” to his professions of 
devotion in the Adonis and Lucrece to Southampton, a great deal may have happened 
in four years. There .is no evidence. that. Southampton. kept up his alliance with 
Shakspere after 1594. ‘He had plenty of other folk and work to look after; and we can’t 
tie an enthusiastic young poet down to his dedications for his whole life. If Skakspere 
hadn’é turned »up: Southampton before that nobleman joined in Essex’s. rebellion 
in 1601, he surely did go then. - 
. ¥ “AA 
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be dark and black-haired, is fair and brown-haired. So, if the 
so-called Muytens portrait of Pembroke, a half-length, at Wilton, 
can be relied on, he, the fair Sonnet-ycuth, was swarthy and black- 
haired. But here again comes the question. Is this portrait 
trustworthy ? It has been only a few years in possession of the 
family. Lord Pembroke bought it but a few years ago from a 
dealer in the North. It had no pedigree; and, though labelled 
as by ‘‘ Mytens,” there is no link to connect it with the portrait 
by ‘“‘ Mittens” of William Herbert, the third Earl, seemingly 
ordered for Charles I. in 1627 and paid for in 1633, as shown by 
the last entry in F. Devon’s Issues of the Exchequer in James I. 
time. When I first saw this portrait one dark evening by 
candlelight, I thought it might represent a man who might have 
been fair in youth; but on studying it more closely since by 
daylight, I hold Lord Pembroke right in saying that the original 
of it must have been ‘“swarthy,” with black hair. The full- 
length portrait of William Herbert at Wilton was painted by 
Vandyke from the statue at Oxford, and its colours cannot, of 
course, be trusted ; but it is not that of a fair man. 

The conclusion of the whole matter then is, that though the 
suggestion of William Herbert and Mary Fitton as the man and 
woman of the Sonnets is the best yet made, there is nothing 
like proof or good evidence that they are the folk we want, 
and there is at least much evidence against them. Their 
value is, that they are types of the persons we are in search 
of; and even those jocose, cart-before-the-horse people who insist 
that W. H. was H. W., Henry Wriothesley, Lord’ Southampton, 
ought to join the rest of us Shakspere students in thanking Mr, 
Tyler, Mr. Harrison, Lady Newdegate, and all others who have 
helped in the investigation of this Herbert-Fitton problem. 
No doubt amiable monomaniacs will go on proclaiming solutions 
of the Sonnet-puzzle till the Day of Doom. The sane student 
will be content to hold (1) that in the Sonnets Shakspere did 
unlock his heart—that they reveal the depths and heights of the 
great soul which wrote his plays; (2) that his fair male friend 
and his dark, naughty, woman-love have not yet been identified, and 
probably never will be; (3) that for knowledge of Shakspere, 
this identification is needless, however interesting it would be. 
What we want the Sonnets for, and what we get in them, is 
Shakspere himself, unhid by any character in a play. 





THE TRUE STORY OF LA PERICHOLA. 
By May CROMMELIN. 
OW that Offenbach’s pretty operetta has been seen again, 
after years of neglect, there are many of its spectators 
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who vainly ask each other: What does La Perichole mean? Or, 
why should the plot be laid in Lima? There are few persons in 
England, perhaps, who know that “ La Perichola,” for this is 
the true Spanish ending, was a real Peruvian woman. Still 
fewer may have heard the story of her humble birth, her 
passionate youth—unbridled in its luxury, so far as it lay within 
the power of a deeply enamoured old Viceroy of the Western Indies 
to gratify the wildest whim of his adored mistress. Then her 
end, when abandoned by the grandee of Old Castille. How 
unusual !—calm, womanly, and sincerely devout. It is as though 
a mountain stream, after leaping over some cliff edge in sheer 
waterfall, should not foam and boil away its useless course 
among rocks, but rather spread into a tranquil lake, a source of 
blessing to the dwellers by its green shores. 

Visiting Peru three years ago, I was taken over the former 
house of La Perichola, for her fame still survives in Lima. Also 
I came upon the following details concerning the beautiful 
Indian girl, when reading various old Spanish memoirs of Peru 
in the national Biblioteca. Miquita was her name, and her life 
story began towards the middle of the last century. By birth 
Miquita was a chola, from a small coast-town ; that is to say, she 
was of the large cholo class, of native Peruvian blood, slightly 
mixed with Spanish. These cholos are mostly seaboard folk, far 
more brave and hardy than the timid, inland natives, or the 
mountain Indians. In northern coves it is a fine sight to see the 
men, aye, and even tiny boys, daring the great Pacific breakers, 
as they paddle astride of mere reed bundles, which they call their 
“ little horses.” Their women are handsome, and many a strong, 
comely chola milk vendor or washerwoman may be seen any day 
in Lima, wearing a mannish felt hat and toga-like cloak, as she 
rides astride on her mule between milk cans and panniers. 

By nature, says one chronicler, Miquita was imperious and 
impulsive. Shehad a fine voice and a beautiful face, with “‘ eyes 
as black as a bad intention.” So, it happened that being drawn 
to Lima, the capital, she was attracted to the stage, and quickly 
became a popular favourite. And so it likewise chanced that the 
blue-blooded Viceroy of the King of Spain, Amat, who was sixty 
years of age, saw her from his vice-regal box, and fell desperately 
in love. Inspite of the disparity between their ages, the beautiful 
girl seems either to have really returned his passion with affection, 
or, at least, to have shown herself entirely loyal in the liaison 
that sprang up between them. For, not evenin Ricardo Palma’s 
pages (the gossip), is there any mention of another lover. 

But after two years of life’s tropical sunshine, there broke a 
storm. Miquita was always the star of the Tima theatre, but one 
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night, while singing, she was in bad voice. ‘‘ More soul, woman! 
more soul!”’ whispered the manager, who was acting with her. 
Then, by way of rousing her spirit, he added, ‘‘ Why! Inés 
(the second actress) would do better than that.”” Goaded by the 
taunt, Miquita’s instincts, drawn from untutored forbears, 
asserted themselves in a burst of fury. She turned upon the 
manager and struck him full in the face, before the footlights. 
Struck him, with his illustrious Excellency and all the staff 
looking on, their grave dignity outraged! ‘To prison! to 
prison with the jade,” shouted the whole audience; doubtless as 
easily roused then as now, in South America, at all public 
spectacles. A scene of violent uproar followed: the curtain fell, 
the act stopped. Most likely benches were torn up and hurled 
on the stage ; for even in our calmer days that would happen for 
less provocation in the “‘ City of Kings.” Then came a still worse 
quarter of an hour for luckless Miquita. The fair offender, with 
still heaving breast and flashing eyes, was summoned to appear 
instantly before the incensed Vice-King of the Indies, to answer 
for having offered so gross an insult in his presence. Stammer- 
ing with rage, says the chronicler, and “‘ turning as red as a cooked 
crab,” Amat bitterly reproached the lately adored queen of his 
heart. Then, in a provincial accent which changed o into 7, he 
exclaimed before the bystanders, ‘‘ Pericholi! (dog of an Indian 
girl) I have done with you for ever!’’ And the opprobrious epithet, 
thus flung with scorn, stuck to Miquita ever after. But, to her 
praise, in later days, the nickname was uttered with affection by 
grateful lips that blessed her goodness to the poor. The proud 
old Spaniard meant to keep his word. But, in spite of her 
termagant temper, Miquita’s charms of face and warmth of heart 
could not be forgotten till he forgot himself, “till all’s forgot.” 
As to her, perhaps she truly cared for his courtly qualities. 
Quien sabe? Or, maybe the lowly-born girl missed the wealth, 
the incense of flattery, that had intoxicated ‘her brain and 
gratified her ambition. Howsoever it came about, a friend 
intervened after some months of separation, and the breach in 
their attachment was cemented into being the eratin link of 
the chain that thenceforth bound them. 

For fourteen years afterwards La Perichola reigned not only 
in the Viceroy’s heart, but as the uncrowned Queen of Lima. 
Her infatuated lover built her a handsome house, still standing 
on the outskirts of the town, hard by an alameda (now cut 
down) of tall whispering poplars, leading to a gate in the high 
adobé town walls that recall the days of the Pizarros. The 
house is now a factory, yet one can trace fine rooms in it; and 
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imagine Miquita taking the air on the raised terrace with its 
mirador, or stone arbour, overlooking her gardens, the green 
alameda, and the canal, fed by rushing water from the mighty 
Andes, in the background. For she had a delightful garden, of 
which only a bosky, bright-blossomed plot remains, and Amat 
bore a storm of popular indignation unmoved, when he caused 
the principal irrigating water-course of that portion of Lima to 
be diverted from its original bed in order to flow past her orange 
trees. ‘“‘She haunts her former house, so the workmen say,” 
we were told by the manager of the factory. Thereupon he 
called up a peon, who volubly told, with starting eyeballs, how 
he and a comrade had seen an apparition in broad daylight; a 
vaporous thing all in white. ‘I am brave, I am; but the other 
men died of fright,” he gravely assured us. The story is quite 
possible. For a Peruvien Indian will die on the smallest provo- 
cation. If unwell in the morning, he may apathetically announce 
he feels certain to die by sunset—and does so, generally, from 
pure indifference to life. 

The Perichola’s gay doings and reckless disregard of the grave 
etiquette and ceremonial of a Spanish Court scandalised the 
ladies of Lima, who boasted descent from the most nobly born 
of Spanish adventurers that had sought the capital of the West 
Indies to make their fortunes. Sometimes, when the Viceroy 
drove in his gilded coach to take the sea air at the pretty village 
of Miraflores, Miquita shocked onlookers by riding in his escort, 
astride of her horse, fearlessly! just as she doubtless had often 
ambled to market on her mule when a girl. The chronicler adds 
that she wore a laced jacket and hat with plumes, ‘‘ which 
became her marvellously.” Worse still, in his infatuated adora- 
tion, Amat actually gave her leave to use a carriage drawn by 
four mules; a privilege hitherto reserved for grandees of Castille. 
Miquita is said to have always preserved a good heart, in spite 
of her head having been sometimes turned by the (compara- 
tively) giddy height of her position. Coming home one day from 
the bull-ring, as she was driven down the alameda, she saw a 
poor priest on foot, carrying the host to a dying person. Now, 
La Perichola herself sat in a gilded coach, its panels richly 
painted, while the postilions riding her team of mules wore gay 
silvered liveries. What a contrast! Miquita looked, and felt 
struck to the heart. Next instant she stopped her carriage, 
sprang out, and with fervent prayers persuaded the priest to 
take her place and go to his destination. Meanwhile, she 
walked behind the coach in a storm of tears and penitence, 
tearing the lace and rich embroideries from her gown and strew- 
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ing them on the ground. Then, as the equipage was sanctified 
in her eyes, after having carried the host—she presented it, 
together with the mules, their rich trappings and liveries, to the 
parish church. This act of the Perichola’s naturally caused 
much talkin Lima. Many praised the generous gift ; for, after 
all, though wayward and exacting, Miquita was a favourite of 
the people. 

But there was one voice that remained mute. Maraquita 
Castellanos was a rival of the Perichola’s. She was a lady of 
Lima, beloved by a Condé who carried a ‘‘ cemetery of crosses on 
his breast.” Being enraged at the carriage permitted to the 
Perichola by the Viceroy, she resolved to show her opinion in the 
matter. So, at the feast of the Rosario, she walked in the pro- 
cession poorly clad, with a maid carrying her lap-dog. This little 
mongrel wore a chased gold collar, set with splendid diamonds. 
What whisperings, nudgings, and tongue-thrustings in check 
followed? Still more so when the ceremony ended, and rumour 
ran that both dog and collar had been presented by the fair lady 
to a hospital needing funds. ‘“‘ Why not? I ama pretty woman !”’ 
said Maraquita. And this sentence passed into a proverb tc 
express feminine vanity and extravagance among the people of 
Lima. 

Years rolled by, and the old Viceroy, Amat, was forced to 
return to Spain. But, although devoted to the last to the Peri- 
chola and their only child, he left her behind him in Peru endowed 
with a large fortune. The last known of him is, that once 
returned to his native land, and at the age of eighty, he—— 
married his niece! La Perichola made a very different end. 
Left alone, wealthy, and still beautiful, she gave herself up 
entirely to works of charity and to devotion. Her goodness won 
her such great praise in the ‘‘ Land of the Sun,” where religious 
fervour and dissolute living are so strangely blended, that at her 
death, which took place in 1812, there was a splendid funeral in 
her honour. Her grand-children, now living in Lima, are 
“‘ citizens of good repute ;”’ and they are said to hold the memory 
of their grandmother in sincere respect and affection. 


THE THEATRICAL RADIUS. 
By JoHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 
THE rapid growth of what is called the suburban theatre 
within the last five or six years has caused some considerable 
commotion in the theatrical market, some of the proprietors 
and managers of the central playhouses taking a pessimistic view 


a 
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of the situation, and a few—notably those who by reason of 
striking merit and reputation are the most firmly established— 
taking a view highly coloured with courage and hopefulness. 
The increase of these local theatres cannot be ignored as a fact, 
though facts are easily exaggerated and used for false inferences. 

The theatre-building activity of the last few years—not unmixed 
with music-hall energy—has taken place, we have a right to 
assume, according to the everlasting laws of trade. Theatres 
have to obey these laws, like every other commercial interest, 
and the capitalist who is tempted to invest his money in this 
particular form of bricks and mortar rarely allows his calculations 
to be disturbed by any theories or prejudices concerning Art. He 
is building for a tenant who can pay a substantial rent. He is 
obeying the law of markets. Ifhe builds a theatre instead of a 
music-hall, it is not from any excessive respect for the drama. 
It is purely a question of licensing. A theatre only requires one 
licence, which it can get in twenty-four hours; a music-hall 
requires two licences, which it can only get (if it is lucky enough 
to get them) in twenty-four months. The Lord Chamberlain 
licenses theatres (if not situated in Chelsea) any day at St. 
James’s Palace during reasonable office hours, and his authority 
commands an Excise licence. The music-hall has to get its 
music and dancing licence once a year in open court, supported 
by solicitors and counsel, from the London County Council, and 
after getting this licence on certain structural conditions, it has to 
wait six months for another tribunal—the local magistrates, sitting 
in Brewster Sessions—to apply for a liberty to sell drink, which is 
very rarely granted. This is one reason—perhaps the chief 
reason—why building enterprise in the so-called suburbs has 
favoured theatres instead of music-halls. 

The multiplicity of local theatres must be regarded from two 
points of view—the buildings, as buildings, and the managements 
as competitors of the central establishments. A thorough investi- 
gation of the places of amusement existing in and about London 
and Westminster in the time of Shakspere, compared with the 
population of London, and, above all, the visitors to London in 
those days—would most probably prove that the Elizabethan 
supply was equal to the Elizabethan demand, and that 
Victorian London, all things being equal, is not glutted with 
playhouses. Taking a period not so remote, but within the 
memory of ‘‘ old playgoers,’”’ “‘ old stagers,”’ and old scribblers like 
myself—say less than half a century ago, when the population 
was about half what it is now, and the “‘ visitors ’’ were less than 
a quarter, the central theatres could be counted on the hands, 
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while the local theatres were even more numerous than they are 
at present. In the centre we had Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, the Haymarket and the Princess’s, the Strand, the 
Olympic, the Adelphi, and the Lyceum, a theatre at one time 
called the English Opera-House, though devoted to drama, and 
sometimes giving two performances a night, like a “ gaff” in 
Whitechapel. I may include the Victoria in this list, because, 
when called the Coburg, it was used as a chapel of ease to 
Drury Lane Theatre. The ‘‘ King’s Theatre” in the Hay- 
market, afterwards called to the day of its death, or rather its 
brutal murder, was confined to opera and ballet. At this tim 
the strictly local theatres were Sadler’s Wells, the Pavilion in 
Whitechapel, the Garrick in Goodman’s-fields, the City of 
London in Norton Folgate, and the Standard in Shoreditch, 
a little theatre at King’s Cross, the Surrey at the end of the 
Blackfriars-road, in St. George’s-fields, where it stands now, a 
theatre in King’s-road, Chelsea (whose title I forget), the Mary- 
lebone, the Effingham, the Bower, the Grecian, the Albert, and 
the Britannia. The last three were ‘‘ garden-theatres,” like 
those you meet with in Germany, Bohemia, and Italy, and to 
these may be added, as dabbling in dramatic sketches, White 
Conduit. House at Pentonville, the Rosemary Branch at Hoxton, 
and the Red Cow at Dalston. A few years later Highbury Barn 
entered the lists as a regular theatre, and there were several 
so-called ‘‘ Manor Houses” at Hackney and in the Pickwickian 
Green-lanes at Stoke Newington, and several ‘‘ pleasure grounds ”’ 
on the south side of London, like the Sailors’ Vauxhall, at 
Bermondsey, which occasionally amused their visitors with 
“burlettas”—pieces. interspersed with music—which were 
amiably tolerated by the patent theatre monopolists. They 
tolerated Macbeth in this form at the Lyceum, when the scenes 
were broken up with interrupting songs and dances. I have not 
mentioned grandfather ‘ Vauxhall,” mor its hopeful son, 
‘*Cremorne,” but I may mention the ‘‘ Variety” establishment 
in the Blackfriars-road, called the Rotunda (now a wine store), 
said to have been the first concert room in London, after 
Bagnigge Wells, which introduced mild drinking in the 
auditorium in the form of port-wine negus. 

Here we have eighteen or twenty local theatres with London 
half its present size, while, at present, we have new houses 
erected, or in course of erection, at Balham, Brixton (formerly 
famous for its treadmill), Camberwell (the birthplace of Mr, 
Joseph Chamberlain, and formerly famous for its fair), Islington, 
Wandsworth, ‘Holloway; Hammersmith, Kilburn, Fulham; 
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Stoke-Newington and Stratford (‘‘atte Bowe’). I leave out 
Deptford and Richmond, because both towns always had theatres, 
such as they were. Edmund Kean acted in the first place, and 
died in the last. If I add the Britannia, the Pavilion 
(Whitechapel), the Standard, the Marylebone (now called the 
West London), the Elephant, and the Surrey, the six survivors 
of my long list, to the eleven I have enumerated, and throw in 
a small Bayswater house, I shall only reach eighteen, although I 
2dmit the new buildings are theatres of much more architectural 
importance, and greater holding capacity, than most of the old 
ones. On the other hand, an account must be taken of the five 
millions of London population, more or less, which we have 
now, and the extraordinary number of “ floating”’ visitors. 
This number has been put at 250,000 persons a day—men, 
women, and children—one-sixth of whom are said to be Americans 
—a very devoted body of playgoers. A large percentage of the 
visitors alone is sufficient to fill to overflowing, every night, 
every theatre, music hall, concert room, and ertertainment 
gallery open in central London, leaving a large balance, along 
With the natives proper, to be provided for. 

The manner in which these local theatres, especially the new 
ones, are managed, is quite another question. The old local 
theatres contented themselves with relying upon stock companies, 
and in their day were able to collect and pay very good ones. 
Salaries were moderate. The pieces provided were mostly cheap 
adaptations and the so-called ‘legitimate drama.’ Suburban 
authors were not costly, and the legitimate drama meant, as it 
generally does, a drama whose authors are dead, and whose 
copyrights have expired. Occasionally, a few of the most 
prominent local theatres attracted ‘stars ’’—stars who would 
now be considered planets. Macready, Elton, Power, Charles 
Mathews, and many others did a little suburban touring. James 
Anderson took kindly to the City of London Theatre, and dis- 
covered a sterling dramatist in the person of a young house- 
painter. The system of sending out companies to represent 
pieces produced successfully in the centre—sometimes with, and 
sometimes without, the original principals—was not then in- 
vented, though “‘star travelling’ had always existed. The 
A.B.C. companies touring system ‘is now fully developed, and it 
practically feeds the new local theatre. In some cases the local 
theatre is selected for a trial trip of a new piece, which is a far 
more satisfactory trial than the ‘‘ experimental matinée.”’. The 
looker-on (jike myself) sees the Central Theatre now placed, so 
to-speak, between two fires. There is the well-built, comfortable 
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even handsome, local theatre, presenting central attractions to its 
public near their own doors at half-price, the principal actors 
being good copies, but not always the originals. This is much 
in a city of such magnificent, but inconvenient, distances as 
London—with its width of eight miles, and its length of sixteen. 
This is one form of vigorous competition. In the centre, there 
is another. The ‘‘ Variety Theatre’? has grown, and is still 
growing. It is no longer the Music-Hall Grub. It gives light, 
air, grandeur, comfort, splendour—a piecemeal show that can 
be taken up or dropped at any hour, freedom of dress, and 
freedom to smoke. Its prices are about one-half the theatre 
prices. The conclusion is obvious. The Central Theatre can 


only keep its ground by ever-increasing intellectual and artistic 
effort. 


MISS AMY SEDGWICK. 
By ArtHour Escort. 


wy ANY pleasant recollections of old playgoing days will 

have been aroused by the announcement of the death of 
Miss Amy Sedgwick, which occurred at her residence, Hill-view, 
Haywards-heath, Sussex, on November 7, in her sixty-fourth 
year. In less than a decade she obtained a large following in 
London as one of the most brilliant of comedy actresses. Born 
in 1833, she entered the theatrical profession, The Times says, 
in her girlhood, and before long achieved a distinct reputation in 
the north of England. In the autumn of 1857 she appeared at the 
Haymarket as Pauline in The Lady of Lyons. The performance 
was received with special favour, and the young actress found 
herself marked out as one whose progress would have to 


be watched. The production in the same year of Tom Taylor’s. 


Unequal Match gave her the opportunity she wished—that of 
identifying herself with an original and prominent character. Of 
this opportunity she made excellent use. Her Hester Graze- 
brook left but little room for criticism, whether as the unsophis- 
ticated rustic, the tortured wife, or the mannered woman of 
society. Among her subsequent impersonations were Rosalind, 
Beatrice, Lady Teazle, Julia in The Hunchback, Juliana in The 
Honeymoon, and Miss Dorillon in Wives as they Were and Maids 
as they Are. For her Palgrave Simpson wrote The World and 
the Stage, wherein she played Kate Robertson. Her progress in 
public estimation was unusually rapid; at her first benefit, which 
took place in 1859, the kouse is said to have been as much crowded 
as if the manager himself, Buckstone, had been the hero of the 
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night. In 1861, after giving a little life to two pieces by Edmund 
Falconer—Una and Does he Love Me ?—Miss Sedgwick migrated 
to the Olympic, and in the following year to the Princess’s. 
Three of her characters at the latter house were Phosbe Tupper 
in One Good Turn deserves Another, Princess Orelia in The 
Winning Suit, and Aurora Floyd in Cheltnam’s version of Miss 
Braddon’s novel. In 1866, at Drury Lane, she went so far out 
of her usual way as to undertake Lady Macbeth, but did not 
make a very deep impression. By this time she had grown too 
stout for most of the characters associated with her name, and 
her public career came to an informal close when it had lasted 
about fourteen years. 

It was as Hester Grazebrook that Miss Amy Sedgwick chiefly 
distinguished herself. ‘The character,” John Oxenford wrote, 
‘requires no small ability on the part of the actress who sustains 
it. In the first act she is the pretty rustic, placed amid a scene 
that brings additional lustre to to her charms—a village beauty, 
marred by no humiliating contrast. In the second, she is the 
pretty rustic out of place, and not a little petted, but still fond 
and affectionate as ever, until jealousy of Mrs. Montressor con- 
verts her into an indignant wife. In the third act the rustic 
is lost altogether, and we have the woman of fashion, with whom 
manner is everything. Now, when we say that Miss Amy 
Sedgwick went through all these phases in a most satisfactory 
manner, as if perfectly at home in each of them, and marking 
out each of them as distinctly as possible, we give this young and 
rising actress ‘the highest commendation.’”’ Her Hester, in a 
word, was decidedly a “ creation.” 

I made the acquaintance of Miss Sedgwick in 1868, when, 
always kind-hearted, she gave a reading of the trial scene in Pick- 
wick—how superb her Serjeant Buzfuz was !—at the Castle Hotel, 
Richmond. Not long afterwards she was playing Hester Graze- 
brook at the Standard Theatre, and had the goodness to send me 
a box. That, I believe, was her last, or all but her last, appear- 
ance on the stage. It is interesting to recall the fact that among 
those who supported her at the Haymarket was Sir Henry Irving. 
Her too early retirement from her profession was due to two 
marriages, one to Mr. Parkes, the well-known surgeon, and the 
other to Mr. Goostry, who survives her. Miss Sedgwick’s style 
might have been too artificial for the present day, but had all the 
attractions of intelligence, refinement, and grace. One of her 
many admirers was the Queen, who sent a telegram to the 
widower on hearing of his bereavement. 
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Portraits. 


MR. KYRLE BELLEW. 

HE possessor of a name made notable by his father, Mr. 
Kyrle Bellew began his career on the stage under a self- 
denying ordinance ; he determined that he would not owe success 
to the fact that he was his father’s son. Anyone, therefore, who 
would trace his earliest dramatic movements must search in old 
playbills fur the name of ‘‘ Harold Kyrle.” It was only when he 
had won a position under this nom de guerre that he cast it off, 
and took again his real one. Like Mr. William Terriss, his 
principal rival in the romantic line, Mr. Kyrle Bellew began life 
at sea. ‘‘Gold-mining and what not,” as he sums it up himself, 
Claimed his energies for some years, for it was ‘only after the 
death of his father, who was opposed to his becoming an actor, 
that he took to the boards. He is still a yachtsman, and when- 
ever he can in his wanderings over half the world, takes a 
brief spell of boat-sailing to refresh him.' So long has he been 
absent from London, and so short are our memories in these 
hurrying times, that many people forget Mr. Bellew’s long period 
of work here, and think of him rather as an actor with Australian 
and American reputations than as one bearing the palm of long 
success in England: Beginning at the Haymarket with Buck- 
stone, he gradually worked himself into favour and to a leading 
place in the bill’ With Sir Henry Irving at the Lyceum, with 
the Bancrofts at the old Prince of Wales’s, and with Miss Litton 
at the Imperial Theatre, now awakening once more from 
its lethargy of so many years, Mr. Bellew did good work. and 
firmly established his piace on the London stage. Later on 
came his picturesque performance that made'a hit of the play 
founded‘ on Ouida’s novel, Moths‘; but this was not the kind of 
work the actor had much love for, and soon afterwards he con- 
eluded his’ twelve’ years in town, ‘and went to find better 
openings awaiting himelsewhere. A short visit, some years ago, 
to play in The Lights of Home at the Adelphi, has been since 
then almost the only break in his travelling record, and a remark- 
able record itis. All through the United States, Australia, India, 
China, South’ Africa, these are the heads‘ under which we may 
roughly indicate his tours with Mrs. Brown Potter, and South’ 
America*may be added ‘to thelist before long. It is ‘almost 
entirely in the “ legitimate drama” ‘(to use an old-fashioned: but 

serviceable phrase) that he now works. 
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At the Play. 


IN LONDON. 

O startling event has occurred to disturb the course of 
theatrical affairs during the past month. The balance 
continues to be pretty evenly maintained, plays containing the - 
elements of popularity being largely patronised, while others 
which on the score of want of novelty or of dramatic force lack 
attractiveness have been as signally neglected. So far as the 
future is concerned, the most important feature is the speedy 
return to the Lyceum after his extraordinarily successful tour in 
the provinces, of Sir Henry Irving, who now promises the pro- 
duction of Mr. Laurance Irving’s play, founded on certain incidents 

in the career of Peter the Great, for an early date in January. 








THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. 
A Play, in Five Acts, by R.C. Carton. Produced at the St. James’s Theatre, October 25. 


Nigil Stanyon ‘ Mr. —-. ALEXANDER | Sweadle.. é0 * Mr. GeorGE SHELTON 
Sir Mostyn Hollingworth . - Mr. W. H. Vernon | Mrs. Stanyon .. - Miss CarnLortra ADDISON 
Brian Hollingworth .. oo 6M Frep ‘VERRY | Monica Blayne in . Miss Fay Davis 
Loftus Roupell on -. Mr. H. B. Irvine | Deborah Sweadle_ .. Miss Wintrrep DoLanN 
M:jor Blencoe ee .- Mr. H. V. Esmonp Belle .. o6 oe Miss Jutia NEILSON 


The first and all-important requisite in a dramatist is ‘the 
ability to see life clearly and as'a whole. If his vision be 
bounded, his outlook narrow, it is impossible he should give us a 
true picture of things and of people as they really are. To view 
the world through the medium of books, or even to regard one’s 
own emotions as a trustworthy indication of what others feel and 
experience, can only end in disaster. Now this, if we may judge 
by his work, is the method adopted by Mr. R. C. Carton. 
Admirable as in some respects his plays undoubtedly are; they . 
invariably leave the impression of having been written by a 
recluse who, in place of-seeking inspiration from the great world 
outside, creates for himself artificial personages, artificial 
occurrences, and, above «all, an artificial atmosphere, In the 
case of pieces such as Liberty Hall, and in a less degree Sunlight 
and Shadow, into which the element of fantasy entered largely, 
the circumstance was of no great consequence. To complain in 
these instances’ would be as reasonable as to'grumble that Dickens 
permitted himself a similar latitude in his Christmas Carols. But’ 
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the position of affairs is altered completely when it becomes a 
question of a play or novel purporting to deal with the events of 
real life. The attitude alike of public and author 1s at once 
changed under such circumstances ; the one judges as the other 
is judged from a totally different standpoint. And this is pre- 
cisely what has happened in the case of Mr. Carton’s last play, 
The Tree of Knowledge. 

Unhappily, in attempting to break ground in a new direction, 
Mr. Carton remains true to his familiar methods and formule. 
To him the world would appear to be bounded by the four walls 
of his library; his characters are born of an intellectual effort ; 
they lack the informing vitality which only comes to men and 
women through knowledge and experience of life as it actually is. 
It may seem a hard thing to say, but it is none the less true, that 
with only one or two exceptions the characters in The Tree of 
Knowledge are mere puppets, whose destiny is wholly subservient 
to the will or the caprice of theirauthor. Flesh and blood they are 
not; or, granting that they are, they only express the views and 
act according to the impulses of Mr. Carton himself. The play, 
accordingly, possesses none of that element of inevitableness 
which is the true spirit of tragedy ; a climax certainly is reached, 
but it is not felt to.be the unavoidable outcome of natural events, 
but the goal which the writer is determined to reach by means, 
whether convincing or not concerns him little. Throughout the 
performance we feel consequently that we are moving in an 
artificial atmosphere, and dealing with unreal people. Not for 
an instant is the pulse stirred to a quicker throb, or the emotions 
awakened to a sense of genuine excitement. Mr. Carton has 
endowed his hero with ideas which no doubt he considers nobly 
quixotic; he has made of his principal female character a 
monster of iniquity, and in so doing he probably believes that 
he is successful in pointing an excellent moral. But to us they 
are simply the inventions of his brain, whose prototypes, 
less skilfully sketched perhaps and coloured more highly, may be 
discovered in any back number of the London Journal. We 
may praise him for the delicacy of his wit, the care he has 
evidently lavished upon his dialogue, the neatness of his minor 
characterisation; but when he comes to handle the deeper 
problems and the greater truths of life, we unhesitatingly refuse 
to accept his guidance. 

Here is the story of the play, briefly related. Some years 
before its opening, Nigil Stanyon, originally destined for the 
Church, had fallen a prey to the fascinations of a beautiful 
adventuress, named Belle, who, eventually tiring of her first 
choice, deserted him for another swain. So deeply does Nigil 
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feel the enormity of his own conduct that he concludes, most 
absurdly, he can never think of asking any good woman to 
become his wife—this in face of the fact that he loves and is 
ardently loved by Monica Blayne, a charming young English girl. 
Presently, it appears that Belle has married Brian Hollingworth, 
Nigil’s dearest friend, without, of course, informing him of her 
disgraceful past. For some inexplicable reason, Nigil decides that 
he has done his friend an irreparable injury, and determines that 
the only course open to him is flight. He is, however, persuaded 
to remain by the announcement tbat Brian’s father is ruined, and 
his (Nigil’s) services are necessary to the unfortunate pair. Belle, 
discovering that her husband is practically a bankrupt, casts 
about for a new conquest, and finds an easy one in a wealthy and 
extremely cynical young man, called Loftus Roupell. On the 
point of flying with him, she is, however, confronted by Nigil, 
who, in an absurdly melodramatic scene, vows he will kill her if 
she perseveres in an intention, the consummation of which is 
obviously the one thing most to be desired. The two are inter- 
rupted by the return of Brian, who is led by his wife to believe 
that Nigil is pursuing her with unworthy motives. Nigil dis- 
appears, and Belle, having sung her unsuspicious spouse to sleep, 
hurries off with Roupell. The last act is devoted to the bringing 
together of Nigil and Monica. So theatrical and unreal is all 
this, the effect even of the most powerful scenes goes for little, 
and one can only feel surprised that anybody should for an 
instant conceive it to be a true picture of life. The piece is fairly 
well acted. In the negative part of Nigil, Mr. George Alexander 
plays with his usual earnestness ; but even he cannot convince 
us that Mr. Carton’s hero is anything but a very foolish and 
invertebrate individual. Mr. Fred Terry, as Brian, shows more 
passion and strength than we have had from him of late, while 
Miss Julia Neilson invests the character of the despicable Belle 
with the necessary coolness and contemptuous indifference. Miss 
Neilson’s manner, nevertheless, still suffers from staginess. An 
exceedingly clever sketch of the cynical Roupell is given by Mr. 
H. B.* Irving, and Miss Fay Davis is altogether delightful as 
Monica. The remaining characters are all admirably portrayed. 





THE LittLe MINISTER. 
A Playin Four Acts by J. M. Barriz, founded on his novel of the same name. Produced at the 
Haymarket Theatre, November 6. 
The Earl of Rintoul -. Mr. W.G. Exxior Rob Dow oe -. Mr. SypNEy VALENTINE 


Rev. Gavin Dishart.. -.» Mr. Cyrm Mauve Micah Dow -. Miss SypNEyY FarRBROTHER 
Captain Halliwell .. -. Mr. C. M. Hattarp Sergeant Davidson Mr. CLARENCE BLAKISTON 
Thomas Whamond .. Mr. Branpon THomas Nanny Webster .. «- Mrs. E. H. Brooxe 
Snecky Hobart .. -- Mr, Marx KINGHORNE Felice .. ee ee -- Miss Nrna Capiz 
Silva Tosh ee ee +» Mr. F. HH. R Jean ee oe -. Miss Mary Mackenzie 
Andrew Mealmaker .. Mr. E. Houman Cuark Lady Babbie .. -- Miss Winirrep Emery 


The appearance of a dramatic version of The Little Minister 


raises the nice question touching an author’s right to deal with 
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his characters as he will, even to the point of maltreating them. 
Mr. Barrie’s attitude in the matter may be judged from the fact 
that he has not hesitated to turn his back upon his own creations, 
and to present them in a new and totally different guise. In the 
case of a writer of his distinction we hold that this is little better 
than the act of a literary parricide. To contend that the 
exigencies of the stage require such-and-such a thing, that for 
dramatic purposes fundamental changes must be made, is really 
no justification for undertaking so ruthless a measure. In the 
picture-gallery of our memories we have hung: the original por- 
traits of Babbie and Gavin Dishart, che Little Minister, and even 
at Mr. Barrie’s request we refuse to replace them by a couple of 
inferior and indifferently executed sketches. The author of The 
Little Minister has, in short, played the part of a heartless 
parent, who disfigures his children in crder that they may find a 
place in some rary-show, and so secure for him a considerable 
addition to his income. The proceeding is one with which, 
candidly, we have no sympathy, and which reveals a want of 
artistic feeling on Mr. Barrie’s part we were certainly not pre- 
pared to find in him. 

This apart, we cheerfully admit that in The Little Minister he 
has produced a play that is assured great and lasting popularity. 
The story differs considerably from that related in the novel, 
which, so far as strength, verisimilitude, and emotional intensity 
are concerned, it at no point approaches. The book, in short, 
contained all the elements of a tragedy ; the piece is more or less 
in the nature of a farce. Babbie herself, formerly the headstrong, 
imperious Egyptian, is now the coquettish daughter of the Earl 
of Rintoul, and Gavin Dishart but a shadowy remembrance of 
the Little Minister we once knew and admired. The two are 
unexpectedly brought face to face at a moment when Babbie, 
attired as a gipsy, seeks to warn the rebellious weavers of 
Thrums that the soldiers are at hand, and love on both sides is 
immediately kindled. Ignorant of his daughter’s escapade, the 
Earl puts a price upon the head of the supposed gipsy, and it is 
in the hope of saving her that Gavin ventures to Rintoul Castle. 
Here he discovers Babbie’s real identity, and, brokenhearted, 
quits the place. On their first meeting Gavin, however, had, 
with the view of protecting the gipsy, declared her to be his 
wife in the presence of the soldiery, and it occurs to the Earl 
and Captain Halliwell, Babbie’s fiancé, both ignorant at the 
moment that she and the gipsy are one and the same person, 
what an excellent joke it would be to insist upon the marriage, 
valid according to Scotch law, being upheld. The situation, of 
course, is frankly farcical, but it serves the author’s purpose 
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sufficiently well for turning the laugh against the Earl and 
ensuring the happiness of the youthful lovers. As may be judged, 
the story is not a strong one, but the scenes of Scotch life help to 
give it substance. These are very quaint and amusing, although 
their effect in some measure is marred by the difficulty the 
Southerner experiences in following the unaccustomed intricacies 
of the dialogue. Into the part of Babbie Miss Winifred Emery 
throws herself heart and soul. Indeed, it is an open question 
whether she does not err somewhat on the side of excess. Her 
spontaneous gaiety and girlish coquetry are, nevertheless, 
irresistibly pleasing. Mr. Cyril Maude’s Gavin is a very care- 
fully finished portrait, and the Scotch contingent is admirably 
represented by Mr. Brandon Thomas, Mr. Mark Kinghorne, Mr. 
Sydney Valentine, and Mrs. E. H. Brooke. The mounting of 
the piece is really beautiful, while the incidental music, by 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, deserves unqualified praise. 


THE VAGABOND KING. 


A Play, in Four Acts, by Lours-N. Parker. Produced at the Court Theatre, November 4, 


Don Pedro XIV. .. .--Mr. Murray Carson Benito . Mr. Lewin MANNERING 


Pandolfo Mr. H. H. Ross One- -Eyed Sammy - -. Mr. Arnon Forpe 
Don Miguel de Santa Rosa y Paruro Donna Pia .. oe -Miss Bateman 
Mr. GILBERT FaRQuHAR Stella Desmond .. +. Miss LENA ASHWELL 
Marchese di aeaceemiees: Princess Zea of Santorin Miss E.uIs JEFFeEys 
Mr. LAWRENCE D’Onrsay Mrs. Wallis .. ee -- Mrs, Lr1cH 
Chevalier Moffat .. .-Mr, SYDNEY BRouGH 


The Vagabond King is a play containing so much that is excel-. 
lent and possessing such poetic and imaginative qualities that one- 
is almost tempted to ignore its obvious defects. Yet Mr. Parker 
has reached a position as dramatist when not to subject his work to-. 
stringent criticism would be the reverse of complimentary. We 
are forced, therefore, to declare that while the author deals with 
the main theme of his play in a large and generous fashion he has. 
failed to exhibit an equally firm grasp of detail. The impression 
left on the spectator is consequently one of looseness and incom- 
pletion, an impression, by-the-bye, heightened by the inconclusive- 
ness of the last act. The Vagabond King is, in short, a play of © 
fine moments rather than of sustained greatness. But these 
moments are in themselves so effective and satisfying as almost to 
win condonation for the rest. Even when he is weakest in respect. 
of conduct of plot, Mr. Parker, moreover, is refreshingly strong in 
the matter of dialogue, so that the listener runs no risk at any 
time of being bored or irritated. Amid fantastic surroundings a 
love-story, pure, wholesome, and beautiful as the most exacting 
could desire, is worked out to a conclusion which, open to 
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question as it may be on many grounds, cannot but commend 
itself to the sympathies of the ordinary playgoer. A king who 
prefers love in a cottage to duty on a throne is unquestionably a 
very human and intelligible creature, however some mey object 
that he is hardly made of the clay from which heroes spring. 
Driven from his kingdom, Don Pedro XIV., King of Peru, has 
set up his mimic court in Park-lane where, on the opening of 
the play, he and his ambitious mother Donna Pia, are eagerly 
waiting the arrival of news announcing the triumph or defeat of 
one of their followers who has headed a rebellion with the view 
of overthrowing the existing Republican dynasty. Pedro, him- 
self, is in love with Stella Desmond, daughter of a rich merchant, 
to whose wealth she has succeeded, but obviously the Catholic 
King of Peru cannot mate with a commoner and a heretic. 
Presently the fateful telegram arrives, and is read aloud to the 
assembled company by Donna Pia, who announces, rather foolishly 
it must be confessed, seeing that her statement is bound to be 
contradicted next morning by the newspapers, that the insur- 
rection has been successful and Pedro proclaimed king. As a 
matter of fact the boot is on the other leg, their supposed partisan 
having named himself dictator and seized upon the reins of 
government. Bankrupt in hope and fortune, Donna Pia hits 
upon the despicable device of marrying her son to Stella, whose 
£300,000 may in this way be emptied into the royal coffers, while, 
later, the union can easily be dissolved on the grounds already 
stated. The wedding takes place. But Pedro speedily tires of 
his rather demure bride, and turns for amusement to cards, 
billiards, and a very pronounced flirtation with an ex-circus girl 
masquerading as the Princess Zea. A quarrel with one of the 
parasitical members of his court, Pandolfo, ex-king of Sardinia, 
reveals to Pedro that for two years he has been living on his 
wife’s bounty and squandering her money on his own unworthy 
pleasures. The shock brings him to his senses, and in an 


extremely fine scene he announces his determination to renounce 


the semblance of royalty and at last prove himself to be a man. 
Here Mr. Parker has shown himself to be dramatic, forcible, and 
interesting. The last act, unfortunately, although pathetically 
pleasing, is the weakest and least satisfactory of the four. Stella 
lhas apparently saved enough out of the wreck of her fortune to 
hire a little cottage at Highgate, and hither eventually comes her 
husband, who in his search for work has had to descend so low as to 


-“*doss"’ with an unsavoury tramp, but who at length returns with 


the glad tidings that he has secured a berth worth forty shillings 
a week, So pleased with himself is he that not even the appear- 
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ance of his mother bringing the intelligence that the crown of 
Peru may be had for the asking is able to move him from his 
position. So the curtain falls upon the picture of the reunited 
lovers content to regard life from the windows of a small cottage 
at Highgate on two pounds a week. 

The piece is capitally acted. Mr. Murray Carson is delightfully 
easy and genial as the careless, happy-go-lucky Vagabond King, 
to whose graver moods, however, he also does every justice. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Carson has seldom displayed so much restrained force 
as in the fine scene between the two kings, nor exhibited greater 
vigour than in the superb peroration which brings the third act 
to a close. Nothing could be more gentle or charming than Miss 
Lena Ashwell’s portrait of Stella, or, let us add, more fully charged 
with earnestness of purpose. Miss Bateman made a dignified and 
powerful Donna Pia, while Mr. Sydney Brough and Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys both distinguished themselves in a high degree. 


THE CAT AND THE CHERUB. 


A Chinese Play, in One Act and Three Tableaux, by Cuester BatLey Fernatp. Produced at 
the Shaftesbury Theatre, October 30. 


Wing Shee .. oe -- Mr. HoLBRook BLINN Ah Yoi ie ee -. Miss Rutn Benson 
Chim Fang.. ee Mr. RicHaRD GANTHONY Hwah Kwee.. oe .. Miss ALETHEA LucE 
Hoo King .. oe es Mr. FRED VoLPE Hoo Chee .. ow -» Miss Hinpa Foster 
Wing Sun Luey .. -- Mr. E. W. Morrison 


The production of The Cat and the Cherub provides London 
with a new sensation. The action of the little piece is laid in 
Chinatown, San Francisco, and furnishes a vivid picture of native 
life there. The result is distinctly interesting. For the first 
time on the London stage an exact transcript of Chinese characters 
and of their curious habits is provided. But thisis notall. The 
author has invented a story at once typical and tragic, which he 
sets forth with remarkable skill. He has surrounded it, moreover, 
with just the proper atmosphere to render it impressive. It 
shows how Chim Fang, keeper of a low opium den, kidnaps the 
child of the wealthy Hoo King, in order to gain the reward which 
he knows will be offered for the boy’s recovery. He is, however, 
suspected by Sun Luey, son of the learned doctor, Wing Shee, 
who, in his endeavour to rescue Hoo Chee, meets with his death 
at the hands of the rascally Chim Fang. Presently Wing Shee 
discovers the identity of the perpetrator of both crimes. 
Entering into an apparently friendly conversation with the 
villain, he forces him to confess his secret, then stuns him with 
a hatchet, and finally completes the business by strangling the 
wretch with his own pigtail. Nothing could be more praise- 
worthy in respect of realism than the manner in which the piece 
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is mounted and acted. Mr. Holbrook Blinn gives a marvellously 
fine portrait of the learned doctor, whose self-possession never 
deserts him even in the most tragical moments. Equally good 
is Mr. Richard Ganthony’s impersonation of the wily, cringing, 
and cruel Chim Fang, keeper of the opiumden. The Cat and the 
Cherub was preceded by The Judgment of Paris, a one-act 
opera founded on Les Charbonniers. Save for the fact that several 
competent artists, such as Miss Marie Elba, Mr. Homer Lind, 


and Mr. Winckworth appeared in it, the piece is quite beneath 
notice. 


THe ScarnLET FEATHER. 


Comic Opera, in Two Acts, eee from the French of MM. Leterrier and Vanioo by Harry 
GREENBANK. Music by Charles Lecoca, with additional numbers by Lionzn Monckton. Pro- 
duced at the Shaftesbury Theatre, November 17. 


Rudolph .. oe -. Mr. E.C. Hepmonpr Marie ee ee .. Miss NELuz STEwaRt 
San Carlo .. ie -. Mr. Joserpn TarLey Renée a oe .. Miss Dectma Moore 
Marquis of Sassari -- Mr.G.H. SnazELLe Felicia ae +o eae Miss M. A. Victor 

- Alphonse .. Mr. Tuomas Q, SEABROOKE Marcelle .. .e -.Miss FLorence Youne 
Grimaldi .. ee es Ir, C. LAWRENCE 


The production of The Scarlet Feather is a frank return to the 
ways and methods of twenty years ago, when comic opera, as it 
was understood by such purveyors of the article as H. B. 
Farnie and Robert Reece, held the town. In those days France 
furnished the material which was remodelled by more or less 
skilful adapters to suit English tastes. Since then we have pro- 
gressed somewhat, and if comic opera is .gain to be in vogue it is 
hardly to be expected that it will take the precise form it pre- 
sented a quarter of a century back. A story based exclusively 
upon équivoque of the most obvious kind is scarcely likely to prove 
attractive to a generation which has been reared upon the comic 
ideas and humorous imbroglios invented by Mr. W.S. Gilbert. 
This fact, Messrs. Williamson and Musgrove, who have assumed 
the management of the Shaftesbury Theatre, appear to have 
overlooked. So far as story and characters are concerned The 
Scarlet Feather is a throw-back to a moribund state of things, 
and were success alone dependent upon these elements the opera, 
we fear, would stand but a poor chance. In Lecocq’s pleasing, 
although rather familiar, score ; in the splendour of the mounting, 
in the exquisite taste everywhere displayed, and in the capital all- 
round performance may be discovered reasons, however, why 
the piece should attain to popularity. 

The Scarlet Feather is the badge of union between a dozen 
young fellows who have foresworn matrimony, and who agree that 
should any member of the pact break his vow all his property 
shall be divided equally among the others. At the opening of the 
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piece two only remain unmarried, or rather ostensibly unmarried, 
for both have secretly taken wives unto themselves. Rudolf, Prince 
of Monaco, has joined his lot with that of Marie, who, to avoid 
suspicion, has adopted the garb and position of his page, while 
his friend San Carlo has clandestinely espoused Renée, daughter 
of the Marquis of Sassari. The two bridegrooms, accompanied 
by their brides, meet, and then begins the usual game of hide- 
and-seek, each striving to conceal the truth from the other. The 
intrigue, it must be confessed, is a little thin, and only eked oat 
to the necessary length by means as apparent as they are old- 
fashioned. Mr. E. C. Hedmondt made a dashing Prince, and 
proved his mastery also as an admirable vocalist. Nor would it 
be easy to overpraise the refinement, the graciousness, and the 
charm of Miss Decima Moore, equally fascinating as actress and 
as singer. Miss M. A. Victor excited uproarious laughter by her 
performance in an eccentric pas de trois, but for ourselves we admit 
that we find grounds rather for pity than for amusement in such 
exhibitions. A new comedian, Mr. Thomas Q. Seabrooke, clearly 
hailing from America, made something of a hit by his dry manner, 
and the remaining characters were in fairly capable hands. 





THE FANATIC. 
A Play, in Four Acts, by Joun T. Day. Produced at the Strand Theatre, October 21. 


Isaiah Baxter, M.P. -» Mr. Epmunp GuRNEY Lincoln B. Flagg .. ..Mr. Stuart CHAMPION 
Wilfred Lawson Baxter Mr. CHarLes TroopE Mrs. Baxter ° Miss FLoRENCE ForDYcE 
James Fanshawe, B.A. .. Mr. H. Nye Cuart Susan ie a -. Miss Lena BENSON 
Douglas em M.D... Mr. J. H. GranaME Matilda Maudsley -» Miss Kare PHItuirs 
Sir Barbour McPherson... Mr. Lesty THomson 


So brief was the career of The Fanatic that it seems almost 
superfluous to linger over the production. The piece, neverthe- 
less, possessed many points of interest, and had the author been 
capable of moulding his ideas into anything like dramatic shape, it 
is just possible the play might have enjoyed a greater measure of 
favour than was accorded it. Unfortunately, Mr. Day is still a 
novice in the art he has undertaken to illustrate, and while 
exhibiting a certain degree of rough ability, his work is much too 
crude and unsatisfactory to attract a captious public. In his 
play, he attempts to show the evil consequences which a spirit 
of fanaticism is prone to precipitate ; but his method of pointing 
this excellent moral at no moment carries conviction with it. 
The first two acts of his piece are purely farcical, and the 
remainder, could they be taken seriously, essentially tragic. 
Earnest as the author evidently is, the audience, however, remains 
indifferent, or, if it be moved at all, it is to laughter rather than 
to tears. Isaiah Baxter, teetotaller, vegetarian, and ascetic, has 
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married a pretty young lady, Mary, whom he seeks to convert 
to his own views. Meanwhile, he becomes the victim of a 
scheming American, Lincoln B. Flagg, who _ successfully 
endeavours to interest him in a new beverage, supposed to be 
non-alcoholic, but which, in fact, is simply whisky masquer- 
ading under a spurious label. The result is that Baxter 
becomes more than ever confirmed in his teetotal principles, to 
the point of declaring, when his wife falls ill, that he would 
rather see her in her grave than allow her to drink the glass of 
wine ordered by her doctor. The doctor, it turns out, is an old 


lover of Mrs. Baxter’s, and to save her from Baxter’s intolerant: 


harshness, he begs that she will run away with him. This she 
consents to do; but, happily, the catastrophe is averted by her 
uncle, a long-headed old Scotch distiller, who himself carries her 
off. The shock produced by the news that his wife has deserted 
him proves too much for Baxter, who falls dead from heart 
disease. The acting in this singular piece calls for no particular 
mention, although a word of praise may be spared to Mr. 
Edmund Gurney for his firm handling of the title-part. 





THe First Born. 


A Chinese Play, in Two Acts, by Francis Powers. Produced at the Globe Theatre, November 1. 
(By arrangement with Mr. Davip BExasco.) 


Loey Tsing .. ee -» Miss May Buckiey Chan Wang ee +» Mr. Francis Powers 
Cho Pow ae --_ Miss NELLIE CumMINs Hop Kee ee eo -. Mr. J. H. Benrmo 
Chan Lee... -. Miss Carrie E. Powers Chan Toy .. ee -. Miss VENIE WELLS 
Doctor Pow Len -- Mr. GEoRGE OsBOURNE Way Get ee -. Mr. JosepH SILVERSTONE 


After six performances at the Globe, The First Born was 
abruptly withdrawn, and the company sent back to New York. 
The circumstance may be regarded as a sufficient criticism 
of the piece, in which the author displays far more regard for 
detail than for plot. As the result proved, however, the presence 
of half-a-dozen real Chinamen, chattering in their native 
language, is but poor compensation for the want of a dramatic 
story, and so The First Born failed to attract. The piece is in 
the main based upon the same original as The Cat and the 
Cherub, but is in every respect, except that of the richness of its 
accessories, altogether inferior to Mr. Fernald’s version. The 
plots of the two plays are practically identical, the Lyric 
production, first introduced to the public, being, however, much 
more dramatic and stimulating. In view of these facts it is 
obviously superfluous to discuss further the merits or demerits 
of The First Born, the solitary remarkable feature of which was 
the really noteworthy acting of Miss May Buckley as Loey 
Tsing, 2 Bond Woman. Miss Buckley is an urtist of the 
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greatest charm, tenderness, and sensibility, and it is earnestly to 
be hoped that no long period will clapse before she is again 
seen in London. Of A Night Session, a farce by Georges 
Feydeau, with which proceedings began, we prefer to say nothing. 
It is an amazing piece of ineptitude which, although it has 
won the approval of Mr. G. A. Redford, is likely to gain that 
of no one else. 





KATHERINE AND PETRUCHIO. 


A Revival of Garnicx’s Version, in One Act, of SHaKsPERE’s Comedy, “ The Taming of the Shrew.” 
Produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre, November 1. 


Petruchio... oe ve ee -. Mr. TREE Curtis .. ete oe -» Miss Frances Ivor 
Baptista .. ee +» Mr. CHares G. ALLAN Bianca “ -» Miss Mauncaret HausTan 
Hortensio .. “ss .. Mr. James B. FaGan Katherine ee o6 Be -- Mrs. TREE 
Grumio es a .. Mr. LioneEL BrovucH 


Let us say at once that we have nothing but condemnation 
for the truncated and preposterously farcical version given by 
Mr. Tree of Shakspere’s comedy, The Taming of the Shrew. The 
thing is simply and exclusively a catchpenny production, of a 
description which we hoped had disappeared with the dark ages 
of the drama. If it suits Mr. Tree’s purpose to tempt an un- 
thinking public with such fare, by all means let him continue to 
do so; but, at the same time he should recognise the force of 
facts. In the circumstances, it would be idle to criticise his or 
any other performance in the revival. To do so would be to 
countenance a measure which is wholly undeserving of recog- 
nition. 


IN THE PROVINCES, ‘ 

From Sheffield, where we left him last month, Sir Henry 
Irving went to Hull, thence to Manchester, thence to Glasgow, 
and thence to Edinburgh, attracting full audiences in each place. 
Manchester no longer hesitates to endorse the general verdict 
respecting him. ‘‘Once more,” the Gwardian writes of a per- 
formance of The Merchant of Venice, ‘‘ the commanding posi- 
tion that Sir Henry Irving has made for himself on the stage of 
the English-speaking world received the hearty recognition of 
a Manchester audience. Indeed, of his Merchant of Venice the 
lover of genuine drama may well say, ‘ Take it for all in all, I shall 
not look upon its like again.’ Such a feast for eye and ear, for 
mind and heart, has not its match upon any dramatic stage of the 
present day, and the enthusiasm of the audience, which packed 
the theatre on Saturday evening to the utmost limits of its con- 
taining power, expressed no more than a due recognition of those 
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merits which mark out the presentation of Shakspere’s greatest 
comedy as one of Henry Irving’s greatest achievements.” 
Madame Sans-Géne was also warmly praised; and Sir Henry, 
in response to the inevitable call, quoted Charles Mathews’ 
remark that Manchester people made the best comedy audience. 

Madame Sans-Géne was adversely criticised in Glasgow as a 
play, though the superlative merits of the performance met with 
due recognition. ‘‘ There is something indscribably fascinating,” 
the Herald says, ‘‘ in Miss Terry’s comedy. Her command of the 
strings that control the human feelings is unlimited, and she 
reaches them by an almost imperceptible touch. With Madame 
Sans-Géne all is not unclouded gaiety and mirth—into her 
narrow world there occasionally enter distracting elements that 
cast, if only for & passing moment, dark shadows across her 
path, and in the delineation of these emotions, or in pleading with 
or cajoling the Emperor on behalf of others, she repeatedly 
showed by the effects she produced how closely our tears 
sometimes wait upon our smiles. In the scene in which she 
flouts the Queen of Naples, and taunts her with wearing a crown 
from which she had to wipe the blood by which it was won 
for her by others, she spoke with the fire of a soldier, and rose 
almost above her plebeian origin in the grandeur of her declama- 
tion. Her interview with the Emperor was a magnificent exhibi- 
tion of the most delicate and suggestive phases of her art. 
Every movement and gesture, every look was aglow with signifi- 
cance, and when in the end she accomplished her purpose and had 
his majesty at her bidding, the house broke into ringing cheers 
which were again and again renewed. Of Sir Henry Irving’s 
Napoleon little requires to be said. It is a subordinate character 
in the play, and Sir Henry is too able and experienced an artist 
to give it more than due prominence. Still, brief as it is, and 
so far as it goes, it is a wonderful example of his mastery 
over the art and the technicalities of the stage. By some strange 
device he seems to have taken a cubic from his stature, and we 
had the Little Corsican before us as he strutted and fumed 
about his palace in the flesh. The North British Daily Mail 
describes the audience at a performance of The Merchant of 
Venice, as one which ‘‘ packed the theatre in a way we never 
remember to have seen it packed at a matinée.” 

Edinburgh was no less appreciative. ‘‘ An actor,” says the 
Scotsman, “is sometimes apt to take an exaggerated view of the 
particular piece in which he is interested, but there will bea 
general consensus of opinion as to the correctness of Sir Henry’s 
description of Sardou’s play. It is not a comedy with an exciting 
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plot ; if belongs rather to that type of play in which we havea 
dramatic presentation of interesting incident, and it would be 
difficult to recall more vivid, stirring, and picturesque stage 
suggestion of the excitement of Paris at the Revolution than 
what is given in the prologue, or a more concentrated picture of 
the domestic and Court life of Napoleon than is presented 
in the subsequent three acts. But the prologue and suc- 
ceeding acts are not detached tableaux. They have been 
skilfully woven together by the dramatist, whose dialogue, 
always crisp and interesting, is at parts humorous, and 
again rises to an elevation and loftiness of thought and 
expression which rivets attention. The play may be said to be 
dominated by the womanly virtues of ‘‘Sans Géne,” and the 
other characters, Napoleon, Fouché, Lefebvre, and the rest, are 
also limned with a master hand. Action and incident move 
together so smoothly, and the balance of all the parts is so well 
preserved, that not one moment of the representation is dull or 
uninteresting. ‘his is to a large extent Miss Terry’s play. She 
is on the stage almost without a break during the prologue and 
three acts, and grandly does she bear her part in the fascinating 
scenes in which she so prominently figures.” 


IN PARIS. 


The chief event of the past month has been the production at 
the Frangais of Tristan de Léonois, a new piece, in three 
acts and seven tableaux, and in verse, by M. Armand Silvestre. 
The author of Griseldis and Tztyl has again borrowed his 
subject from the age of legend. Tristan de Léonois is no other 
than the familiar Arthurian hero Trystram, the central figure of 
Wagner's Tristan und Isolde, and a personage who has 
found favour among many other poets before Silvestre. The 
present adaptation of the legend begins with the shipwrecked 
Tristan (Albe:t Lambert) at the court of the Irish King Argius 
(Jacques Fenoux), and the awakening of Iseult’s (Bartet) love 
for the mysterious stranger. The arrival of King Mark’s 
ambassadors to claim her hand tor. the Breton monarch and her 
departure are a masterpiece of mise-en-sctne. The scene of 
King Mark’s (Paul Mounet) discovery of his unfaithful wife and 
the treason of his friend, though crude and noisy, is always 
effective. Tristan’s redemption by his bravery in the last act, 
and the end, are according to the canons of love unto death. 
The verse of Silvestre is always yood, the acting at the 
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Frangais is always excellent, and no piece is staged there in a 
paltry spirit. But the subject is too well-known, and in verse, 
and the public feels that in places the piece suffers from that 
dramatic weakness for which the beauty of the verse seems often 
to serve as an apology. 

Les Trois Filles de M. Dupont, a comedy in four acts, by M. 
Brieux, has attracted large audiences at the Gymnase. This is 
a play full of talent and vivacity, and is considered by some of the 
ablest critics to be the masterpiece of the author. If it was not 
applauded throughout it was because the scenes laid so powerfully 
before the spectators were often painful and saddening. The 
**Woman’s Question,” which seems now to monopolise the stage 
under various aspects, here is reduced to an apparent hopeless- 
ness; there is no solution offered in Les Trois Filles, all is 
depressing, even disheartening. Each of the three daughters of 
M. Dupont follows a separate career. Angéle, the eldest, 
has disappeared from her home eighteen years already when 
the first scene opens. She had lost her good name, 
and her father had refused to pardon or assist her, and sent 
her from his door. There was but one profession left to her, 
the most shameful, and that she had adopted, and was heard of 
no more. Caroline, ugly, unattractive, stupid, appears before us 
as the most unpleasing type of the ‘“‘ old maid,” soured by a dull 
life of so-called ‘‘ respectability,” the butt of her father, who sneers 
at the narrow form of religion which she has embraced as her 
only consolation. Then comes Julie, the sentimental beauty, the 
sole hope of the Duponts. She is to be married, but she is not 
in love with the man her father has selected for her husband ; 
indeed she is chiefly in love with herself, and bitten with some 
shallow ideas of woman’s supremacy. Not a hopeful or 
encouraging trio, these three daughters! The second act ends 
with the final arrangements for Julie’s marriage between the 
bourgeois M. Dupont, and the father of Antoine, equally 
bourgeois. In the third act we at last are introduced to Angéle. 
No relenting on her parents’ part has recalled her to the home she 
has disgraced. No; but an affair of money. An inheritance is 
in question, and her signature is needed, so the prodigal is to 
return. M. Dupont debates with his wife how she is to be 
received. His embarrassment, his hesitation, and the scene 
between him and Angéle when she arrives, are the best points in 
the play. It is very touching, this meeting between the lost 
sister and her family. Angéle is sad, weary, disillusioned, by no 
means a prosperous evil-doer, and all are gentle to her except the 
rigid Caroline. There is some “‘ sweetness and light” in this act, 
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but in the final one all is gloom. Julie’s marriage is a failure; 
no love on either side, rebellion on her part, brutality on her 
husband’s! Might we suggest as a welcome change that the 
husband of the “‘ Féministe ” wife need not always be represented 
on the stage as an unqualified brute? We are getting tired of 
him. Worst of all, no children! for Julie adores children, and 
had hoped for a mother’s happiness. Her husband ridicules her 
feelings. Are there really such husbands? The three sisters 
are united once more, drawn together by their miseries. Caroline, 
bitter and despairing, cries that religion is of no avail. ‘‘ Follow 
Angéle, if you are unhappy with your husband!” And Angéle 
shows, with much pathos, the misery of the woman who has 
fallen. ‘‘No! any life sooner than mine; you will! be better 
under the yoke of your husband!” Julie listens sullenly, and 
resolves to remain with her husband, and console herself as other 
faithless wives of faithless husbands do. This act seems to 
sadden the house, and is nearly always received in silence. Yet 
the play continues to be popular, and deservedly so. M. Léraud, 
as Dupont, is finished and skilful in the highest degree. Mlle. 
Dulae triumphed over the difficult réle of Julie. Mlle. Caron was 
wonderful in her representation of the despised Caroline, and 
Mlle. Mégard very touching and pathetic as Angéle. 

Yalouse, a three-act comedy by M. A. Bisson, at the Vaudeville, 
we might recommend as an antidote to the gloomy influences of 
M. Brieux’ play, for Yalouse is full of merriment from beginning 
to end (with no impropriety either, a change which is to be 
encouraged). Germaine Moreuil is the typical jealous wife; she 
has a devoted husband, Lucien, and a delightful home. She 
makes Lucien’s life a burden with her suspicions, and at last 
these are so evident that the very servants laugh at them down- 
stairs, and even turn her jealousy to account. They want an 
evening to themselves, and they know that if they can provoke a 
quarrel between their master and mistress, the end will be that 
Germaine and Lucien will retire to their rooms and lock them- 
selves in, each to sulk alone. Francois, the valet, and Julie, the 
maid, lay their plot. They spill scent over their master’s coat, 
and put one of Julie’s blonde hairs on the collar. Germaine’s 
eyes, ever on the look-out for offence, detects the hair, and she 
accuses her husband. He shrugs his shoulders, he knows nothing 
about it. And this scent? Tucien gets angry, and the quarrej 
rises toa height. In their rage they suddenly perceive they are 
not alone; a visitor has entered and stands silent. It is M. du 
Failles. M. du Failles is the most amusing character in the play, 
by his very solemnity. Tall, thin, austere, the father of a beauti- 
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ful daughter, with whom Germaine’s brother Ludovic is hope- 
lessly in love, M. du Failles is very particular about his 
daughter ; she shall only marry into a united and happy family. 
“‘Go and see my sister and Lucien!” says Ludovic; ‘‘ they are a 
model pair.” And here is M. du Failles, and this is the moment 
he has chosen, or that Fate has chosen. Ludovic and Mile. du 
Failles are behind him; they hear the quarrel in despair, and 
M. du Failles, still solemn, leads them away in silence. This is 
really comic. Then comes a funnier scene still. Germaine and 
Lucien will be divorced! They fly to M. et Mme. Brunais, parents 
of Germaine. The excellent Brunais think they will cure this 
quarrelsome couple by pretending to quarrel themselves, and 80 
disgust them. Very amusing are the pretended disagreements of 
the affectionate old pair, and the astonishment of the young ones ; 
but, more amusing still, they really get angry at last, and Mme. 
Brunais gives her husband a box on the ear. And (but of course 
we expected it) there at the door is M. du Failles, his daughter, 
and Ludovic! ‘‘Have you any more relations to introduce me 
to? says he to Ludovic. He leads them away again. Of course 
all ends in a general ‘‘ kiss and make friends,” and for the last 
time appears M. du Failles.} MM. Noblet, Torin and Pental, 
also M. Boisselat, played with great wit. Mlle. Yahne as 


Germaine, and Mme. Daynes-Grassot as Mme. Brunais, both 
deserve much praise. 


IN BERLIN. 


At the Royal Schauspiel-Haus we have a domestic comedy by 
Herren F. von Schénthan and Koppel-Ellfeld, entitled Helga’s 
Hochzeit. The simple and poetic story which it tells is well suited 
to its eighteenth-century setting, though the authors have not 
been over careful in guarding against anachronisms in the choice 
of words put into the mouths of some of the characters. It is 
the story of a loveless wedding and its inevitable consequence, 
but as husband and wife are about to part, the latter to enter a 
convent, belated Cupid comes to them. His tardy arrival, how- 
ever, furnishes complications sufficient to fill out the three acts 
with the normal amount of incident. Friulein Hausner made 
an originally lovable heroine absolutely bewitching, and Herren 
Matonsky and Vollmer, as Helga’s husband and father respectively, 
stood out among an unsually efficient company. 

In Hans Huckebein, a three-act piece by Herren Blumenthal 
and Kadelburg, produced at the Lessing, is seen a typical German 
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farce. The hero is dubbed “‘Hans Huckebein” because of the 
perpetual ill-fortune that seems to dog his footsteps in 
the matter of small scrapes. If he goes up to bed 
at six in the morning with his boots in his hands 
he is bound to be seen, and if he then puts the bedroom clock 
back a couple of hours he finds that his wife is wide awake and 
watching him. But Hans has a father-in-law, and their mutual 
inclination towards the same form of amusement leads them 
one evening to go out together. But this part of the story is 
not, in view of the relationship between the two men, very 
savoury. Next we pass to a visit paid by the two ladies under 
the escort of the hapless Hans to a kinetoscope display. Now. 
Hans had lately been absorbing ozone at Ostend, and “ picture 
No. 6” represents the seashore of that watering place at moon- 
light, with a figure unmistakable to the two ladies in the act of 
embracing a fair syren. The wife resolves upon a divorce, con- 
sequently ‘‘No. 6” becomes notorious, and Hans has to part 
with a large sum to induce the proprietor of the picture to let 
him have it. But “No. 6” has wrecked the happiness of another 
household. A prize-fighter has recognised the female figure, and 
vows to take a terrible vengeance upon the man who has enjoyed 
the smiles of his wife. He has just discovered the object of his 
search when his wife enters, and, seizing the situation in an 
instant, informs her belligerent husband that she was engaged by 
the kinetoscope manager to “‘sit” for comic pictures. This 
satisfies all parties, and everything ends happily. The piece was 
capitally acted throughout, Herr Schonfeld being particularly 
successful as Hans, though giving, unavoidably perhaps, an im- 
presssion of a brother to The Private Secretary, whose inten- 
tions and tendencies are the very reverse of those of the Rev. 
Robert Spalding. 

Jugendfreunde, the new play by Herr Fulda, is quite in the 
author’s best form. Such light and healthy and dainty comedy as 
Herr Fulda’s is not too common in Berlin, and it is pleasant to 
be able to record, therefore, that the piece was instantaneously 
successful. It is the story of four bachelors vowed ever to 
remain as they are, and of the gradual succumbing of all four. 
Three of them get married, and the fourth—the central figure— 
engages a lady shorthand writer. The bachelur invites his three 
friends and their wives to spend an evening at his house. They 
come, but the wives—three admirably differentiated characters— 
quickly fall out, after speculating upon the relations between their 
host and his shorthand-writer. The scandal thus set afloat reaches 
the ears of the lady most concerned, who, though at first a feminist 
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of the most irreconcilable description, begins to think that, 
perhaps after all, it would be better to get married. The bachelor, 
who of course has heard no whisper of the matter, finally comes 
to the conclusion that he must do the same as his friends, in 
spite of the inelegant exhibition between the three ladies on the 
previous day. The sketch is very slight, but gives excellent 
opportunities for the portrayal of eight unusually natural 
characters. Herr Nissen as the bachelor who died so hard, and 
Fraulein Eberty were perhaps the best of an exceptionally 
good cast. 

The Sign of the Cross has been produced at the Friedrich 
Wilhelm Statisches Theater, but the many eliminations and 
‘‘improvements” which the play has suffered in being adapted, 
have given it a tone very different from the play as England 
knows it, and quite accounts for its unmitigated failure. An 
almost literal translation is necessary if the piece is to obtain the 
reception due toit. Of the garbled version itself and the very 
mediocre players, it will be better to say nothing. 


IN VIENNA. 


Die Goldtante, by Herr Costa, is a light comedy which was 
originally written for a provincial touring company, and was 
scarcely intended to come under the critical gaze of a large city. 
It has, however, found its way to the Theater an der Wien, and 
the excellent reception which it has there met shows that the 
author has conceived a much too modest estimate of the good 
qualities of the little work. Herr Birwinkel, a merchant, is the 
central figure of the comedy. He requires 3U,000 florins to save 
him from bankruptcy. At about the same time as this unpleasant 
fact comes home to him Herr Wollmann, a wealthy land pro- 
prietor whose son is engaged to Birwinkel’s daughter, turns 
against him, and his own wife expresses a wish to leave him 
because he can no longer gratify her extravagant tastes. His 
financial difficulty is, however, relieved by the receipt of the 
required sum from Max Romer, a young painter who is engaged to 
his daughter, and who has raised the money by selling a valuable 
picture. Romer hesitates to remit the money in his own name, 
and eventually sends it as a present from ‘‘ Aunt Rieke of Pirna,” 
a relative whom Birwinkel looked upon as dead. The idea then 
occurs to Barwinkel of sending his daughter to his newly- 
discovered aunt—the ‘“ goldaunt,” as she is then called—in order 
that she may not witness the apparently inevitable separation of 
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her parents. This resolve puts the lovers into a high state of 
alarm, but they find ready aid in Rémer’s iellow-painter, Karl 
Schwirbel, who has already done them the service of effecting the 
sale of the picture, and, attired as an American, conveying the 
money to Birwinkel. Schwirbel appears as ‘‘ Aunt Rieke from 
Pirna,” reconciles man and wife, and brings about the union 
of the two younger people. 

Herren Blumenthal and Kadelburg belong to that class of 
writers for the stage who believe that real life can be relied upon 
to supply as bold and as striking romances as the most subtle of 
imaginations. Thus their latest comedy, Hans Huckebein, is 
very much of the nature of an interesting item of news, elaborated 
into the form of scenes and then cut up into acts. The subject of 
the laughable production is an unfortunate flirtation which a 
certain gentleman was drawn into while spending a summer 
holiday at Ostend. From this adventure spring all sorts of 
embarrassments, and the innocent medium of their accomplish- 
ment is the latest invention in the way of scientific entertainment. 
While Herr Martin Hallerstaedt is engaged in close conversation 
with a lady in a public garden it happens that the proprietor of a 
cinematographe adds the scene of which the pair form a 
prominent part to his collection. The subsequent exhibition of 
the photograph at a theatre at which Frau Hallerstaedt and some 
members of her family are present is only what was to be expected 
for the purposes of the plot. The indiscreet husband, when he 
is allowed an interval in which to exculpate himself, makes 
rather a poor exhibition of his ingenuity, and comes a serious 
cropper by declaring the scene depicted took place long before he 
was married, forgetting for the moment that, while he has been 
married more than four years, the cinematographe has barely 
been in existence for two. To add to the trouble, the husband of 
the other party in the unfortunate (éte-d-téte makes his 
appearance on dire vengeance intent, and matters generally are 
looking extremely uncomfortable for Herr Hallerstaedt, when the 
lady who has been the cause of it all relieves the tension by 
informing her husband that before they were married, which 
event was quite recent, she was employed by the proprietor of the 
cinematographe to enter into vivacious conversation with 
gentlemen in order to provide amusing incidents in his pictures. 
The representation of the new work was, inasmuch as it was 
produced at the Deutsche Volkstheater, excellently carried out, 
and the production must be written down an all-round success. 

The Geisha has been as well received here as it is in London. 
It appeared, of course, in a German guise, but every effort was 
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made to follow its English original as closely as possible. It was 
produced on the stage of the Carl Theater, and :Friu. Stojan 
as Molly Seymour aroused the enthusiasm of her audience and 
became the recipient of an embarrassingly large number of 
tributes of esteem. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


Ii Voto, ® new opera by Signor Giordano, the composer of 
Andrea Chenier, has been produced with fair success at the 
Lirico Internazionale, Milan. The opera contains some pleasing 
melodies, but its chief characteristics are the intensity of the 
passion to which some passages rise, and the picturesqueness of 
its chief situations. Jl Sogno di un Mattino di Primavera, a 
drama by Signor Gabriele D’Annunzio, was performed recently 
at the Rossini Theatre, Florence, for the first time in Italy. As 
a literary work the drama ranks high, but when one seeks to 
place it according to the merit of its subject-matter, the only 
position which it will take up at all easily is with the nightmares 
—and the most lugubrious of them. From beginning to end it is 
creepy and uncanny. The scene is laid at a villa in Tuscany 
where resides Donna Isabella in the oblivion of madness. That 
oblivion covers a tragic passage in her life, in which her husband 
killed a lover in her arms, and she spent the night supporting the 
blood-covered body. In the morning her reason was gone, and 
in the time which had since elapsed, if ever it returned for a brief 
interval, it only brought back that one horrifying scene. Indeed, 
it was found necessary to keep everything of a red colour from 
her view, as her disordered mind immediately saw such articles 
as pools and clots of blood. While she is still in this state, 
Virginio, a brother of the murdered lover, who himself had 
entertained in secret a tenderness for Isabella, arrives at the 
villa in the hope that his presence may give her malady a turn 
towards convalescence. At first the mad woman takes him for 
her sister’s husband, for whom she is making a wreath of flowers, 
but when he speaks his voice recalls to her that of his dead 
brother, and she starts up under the shock with her mind gone 
beyond all hope. With Signora Duse as Isabella, it is almost 
superfluous to say, the tragic story was well received. It was 
subsequently played at Milan with equal success. 





IN MADRID. 


With regard to a new production at the Teatro Eslava, the 
position of affairs is neatly put by one of the Spanish critics. “A 
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good deal more,” he writes, ‘‘ has been said about Los Rancheros 
than about the battle of Lérida, and, after all, the first appearance 
of the play came to much the same result as the battle, with the 
important difference that the position is reversed. The battle 
was lost and ought not to have been. Los Rancheros was saved, 
&c.” Despite this somewhat severe implication, nobody who was 
present at the performance would deny that the audience showed 
manifestations of approval throughout. It was tobe remarked, 
however, that these were almost solely aroused by the occasional 
witticisms which the farce undoubtedly contains. These ebul- 
litions proceed from the mouths of two rollicking farmers, 
who, indeed, in the absence of any traceable plot, form the one 
feature of the farce which has saved it from directly following the 
precedent of the battle of Lerida. A dolorous duty demands also 
the condemnation of El Guardia de Corps, a similar work 
meeting with a similar reception. It is poor from beginning to 
end, both in its libretto and its music. Honra y Vida, a one- 
act drama by Seiior Joaquin Dicenta, which appeared some years 
ago with brilliant success at Saragossa, but has not before been 
seen in Madrid, has been produced at the Teatro Martin. The 
result was to give the opinion of the provincial audience the stamp 
of Madrid approval. Briefly put, the plot lays bare the dark 
designs of Don Pedro de Castilla, the Spanish monarch, who, 
having fallen in love with the wife of a certain valiant and 
upright Count, causes the nobleman to leave his castle on a false 
errand in order that he may visit the lady without danger. The 
Count returns to his castle unexpectedly to wish his wife good- 
bye, and discovers her andthe Kingtogether. The situation is a 
difficult one for a loyal subject, and the Count, preferring to turn 
his arms against his faithless wife than against his sovereign, 
stabs thelady, and, throwing her dead body into the king’s arms, 
exclaims, “There, you have her; she is yours!” Although 
the drama in itself is a fine work, some credit for the great 
success achieved must be accorded Sejiorita Santoncha and 
Sefiores Rivelles and Rodriguez, who played the leading parts 
with admirable appreciation. 


IN NEW YORK. 

Miss Madeleine Lucette Ryley’s new play, The American 
Citizen, written expressly for Mr. Nat Goodwin, and heralded by 
glowing notices of its success elsewhere, has been received with 
great enthusiasm at the Knickerbocker. The authoress of 
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Christopher Junior, known in England as Jedbury Junior, has 
made another addition to her list of almost faultless little plays. 
To describe its plot would be to handle the web of the silver 
spider ; the play must be seen, not touched. Mr. Nat Goodwin 
revelled in a part that no other actor could play, Miss Maxine 
Elliott making a capital foil in the way of genteel comedy. At 
the Fourteenth Street Theatre, Cumberland ’61, the latest melo- 
drama by Mr. Franklin Fyles, is enjoying a long season of 
popularity. It isa Romeo and Juliet story with a happy ending, 
and a background of the Civil War, with clean-cut characters, crisp 
dialogue and above all, well constructed. If the management had 
been at the pains to secure really capable players for the leading 
parts nothing would be wanting. La Poupéehas been received with 
unequivocal signs of favour, and Anna Held, who had already 
won over American audiences by previous visits to New York, 
has scored a great success in this their first opportunity of seeing 
her incomic opera. At the Broadway Mr. Frank Daniels seems 
to have made a hit in The Idol’s Eye, a very second-rate comic 
opera by Mr. Harry B. Smith and Mr. Victor Herbert. One of 
the scenes representing an Indian temple is very imposing. 
Klondike has already reached the stage, albeit only the Star 
Theatre as yet. The Heart of the Klondike tells in real melo- 
dramatic fashion a story of twenty years ago, when the riches of 
that wonderful region were known only to afew. Mr. Scott — 
Marble is the author, and has been very successful in providing 

meat suited to the palates of Star Theatre audiences. Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson’s Burnett’s novel, A Lady of Quality, 
dramatised by herself and Mr. Stephen Townsend, has been 
produced at Wallack’s Theatre, with Miss Julia Artbur as 
Clorinda. The play is fairly well constructed, though the authors 
have evidently laboured to give as much as possible of the novel 
within the time limits of an evening’s performance. The drama 
would perhaps be strengthened if the leading incidents were 
accentuated, and the minor ones, together with the characters 
belonging to them, eliminated altogether. The character of 
Clorinda has been softened down from what it is in the novel, 
and this process is further developed by the sweet and touching 
performance of Miss Julia Arthur, who herewith makes her first 
appearance as a “star.” Mr. Edwin Arden was a perfect Sir 
John, and Mr. Stephen Townsend, the part-author of the 
adaptation, gave a life-like embodiment of the proud Dunstan- 
wolde. The cast was of a high level of excellence. The Dumas- 
Grundy play, A Marriage of Convenience, has been received 
with qualified favour at Wallack’s. There is hardly enough action 
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in the play to interest American audiences, and Mr. Grundy’s 
dialogue is by no means the best he has given the world. Any 
success that the play may achieve will be due to Mr. John 
Drew’s impersonation of the Comte de Caudale, which was 
replete with dignity, power, wit, and courtliness. He has seldom 
been seen to better advantage. Miss Francis of Yale has been 
produced here with better results, it seems, than was its fate in 
London a little while back. Mr. Etienne Girardot in the leading 
réle was genuinely funny. Mr. E.S8. Willard has reappeared in 
The Professor's Love Story, The Middleman, and The Rogue's 
Comedy, in each of which he seems even to have bettered his former 
performances, especially in the last-named, where he has learnt 
to glide over one or two little inconsistencies of the character of 
Bailey Prothero which were only too noticeable upon its first 
presentation. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


Srr Henry Irvine was to have appeared at Newcastle-on-Tyne on the 
22nd of November, but was unfortunately compelled, by a loss of voice, to 
take a week’s rest at Edinburgh. He expects, however, to be able to fulfil 
his engagement at Liverpool towards the end of the month. 

WHILE on tour the Lyceum company have been rehearsing Mr. Laurence 
Irving’s Peter the Great, a forecast of which appeared in our September 
issue, and which may be looked for at the Lyceum in a few weeks. 

Our passage in the recent biography of Lord Tennyson, reviewed in these 
pages last month, is calculated to create a wrong im ression, of course 
without any intention on the part of the author to do so. The Lyceum 
Becket is spoken of as “adapted by Irving.” In point of fact, as we stated 
some months back, Sir Henry Irving, seeing in the rather undra- 
matic original the possibility of an effective acting tragedy, suggested a 
variety of alterations in it to the poet, who adopted them all. 

Sir Henry Irvine, at a supper given in his honour last month at the 
Arts’ Club, Manchester, related an anecdote or two. Chatting with the 
poet soon after he had become a peer, the actor said to him, “ Look here, 
Tennyson, I can’t call you Lord. Said Tennyson, “I can’t help it, I only 
did it for the sake of the boy.” “I rather think,” Sir Henry added, “ that 
this anecdote will not be found in the recently published life of Lord 
Tennyson.” 

THE Evening News of Glasgow publishes some early recollections of Sir 
Henry Irving in that city. First appearing there thirty-seven years ago, 
he was announced in the bill by Mr. Edmund Glover, the manager of the old 
Theatre Royal, as ‘Mr. Irwin.” Sir Henry says :—‘* When I came to 
Glasgow to attend the rehearsals of The Indian Revolt, I was surprised and 
indignant to find myself cast for some character in The Warlock of the Glen, 
which was to be played as a Saturday night attraction prior to the Revolt 
on Monday. As I had made my mark as an actor in Dublin, where I had 
been a great favourite, you can imagine what I felt when I found myself 
announced merely as a Mr. Irwin—they coulunt even spell my name 
correctly. But I played the part nevertheless.” 

SomE time in January we may look for Mr. Pinero’s new comedy at the 
Court Theatre, the scene of so many of his earlier triumphs. The Vaga- 
bond King will give piace to a revival of the Children of the King some 
little time before Christmas, and after the holidays the Pinero piece 
will be produced. It isa farcical comedy of forty years back, more in the 
vein of the old Court plays—TZhe Magistrate, Dandy Dick, The Cabinet 
Munster, and the rest—than in the style of his more recent works. Always 
on the look-out for talent, Mr. Pinero has selected Miss Irene Vanbrugh for 
what is described as the principal character, though the chief parts are 
really one almost as good as the other. Miss Hilda Spong, Mr. E. M. Robson, 
and Mr. Fred Thorne will also be in the cast. 
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Mr. Witson Barrett arrived last month in New York, en route to 
Australia, where he will play twenty weeks. He remained in town only a 
day, departing on the morrow for San Francisco. He expects to control 
theatres in New York and in Boston, and to go on tour in America next 
season. 

THE reputation of English acting continues to be upheld in America by 
Mr. Willard, who has achieved another distinct success as Tom Pinch in an 
adaptation of Martin Chuzzlewit. 

Mr. WittarD has purchased All for Her, which he wishes to revive 
during his present American tour. His Hugh Trevor ought to be a superb 
performance. 

In January we are to have Julius Cesar at Her Majesty’s, with Mr. Tree 
as Mark Antony, Mr. Louis Calvert in the name-part, and Mr. Lewis 
Waller as Brutus. Mr. Calvert, it is understood, has largely aided his 
manager in the preparations ior the revival. 

More honours for music: the brothers de Reszke have been ennobled, 
by the Tsar, and the Queen has conferred upon Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, the medal struck in commemora- 
tion of the sixtieth year of her reign. 

Mme. MExBa’s first appearance in public was made in peculiar circum- 
stances. “TI was quite a young girl in Australia,” she tells us, “ when, not- 
withstanding the persistent discouragement of my father, who was averse 
to the idea of a singer’s career for me, I engaged a hall, and sent round a 
notice to all my friends, saying that I proposed to give an entertainment 
which I hoped they would patronise. However, unfortunately for me 
somebody mentioned the little scheme to my father, who, furious at my 
clandestine enterprise, begged everyone of his acquaintances to uphold his 
parental authority by ignoring the performance. But even then I was not 
disheartened, and when the day came I drove off to the hall, and at the 
hour announced for the commencement of my concert stepped on to the 
platform—to find myself face to face with an audience of two. And nobody 
else came.” 

Mme. Norpica, who, as we briefly stated last month, arrived in New 
York in October, and who has quite recovered from her recent illness, will 
remain in the United States until March, but will not appear in Opera. 
In Paris she met Mme. Melba, apparently in the best of health. 

Wuen Mr. Hare opens at the Globe this month, he will probably 
begin with A Bachelor's Romance, which has already met with some 
success in America. It is written by Miss Morton, the author of 
The Sleeping Partner, which was seen recently at the Criterion, and is, 
like many successful plays in these times, an adaptation from anovel. It is 
just possible that the principal part after that of the old bachelor to be 
played by Mr. Hare will be entrusted to Miss Mary Jerrold, the young 
actress who made so successful a début in Mary Pennington, Spinster. 

The White Heather has been doing so remarkably well at Drury Lane 
that attempts were made tosecure a house where the run could be continued 
when pantomime time comes round. But these, unfortunately, failed, and 
it will, therefore, be seen no more for the present after about the middle 
of this month. Mr. Robert Loraine’s clever acting as the scapegrace Dick 
(why isit that all stage scapegraces are called Dick ?) has brought his many 
offers of engagements, and he bids fair to take a front place before long 
among our young “romantic” actors. To win so much favour at twenty- 
one is not given to many. 
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Ir is amusing to hear that so many stockbrokers have a fancy for“ walk- 
ing on” in the Stock Exchange scene in The White Heather, and some just 
go for once, in order, we suppose, to see what it feels like to be a shilling-a- 
night “super,” but others are regular in their attendance ; and a special 
dressing-room at the theatre was set apart for members of the “ House.” 


Mr. AND Mrs, KENDAL’s Jast appearance in London was at the Garrick 
Theatre. Their next will be at the house with which their names are so 
long and so happily associated—the St. James’s. When Mr. Alexander 
vacates it during the autumn next year, they will become temporary 
proprietors, and introduce to London playgoers some of the pieces they 
have been successful with in the country. 

-MapaME Mopggska thinks of reappearing in her native country. “ I 
shall never leave America,” she says, “unless I hold in my hand the per- 
mission from the Russian Government My losses were very heavy the 
last time on account of a refusal to allow me to play in Warsaw. Of 
course, I can appear in Austrian Poland, but it would scarcely be worth 
my while unless I could go to the larger cities. It is possible that the 
feeling created by my speech during the World’s Fair has been dispelled 
by this time. It was not against the Emperor that I spoke, but the 
officials who perpetrated such cruelties against the men and women of my 
country. At any rate, I mean to apply for permission to play at Warsaw.” 

By arrangement with Sir Henry Irving, Mr. Forbes Robertson’s season 
at the Lyceum will be extended to December 18. 

Tue City Fathers of three centuries ago or less must again be stirring 
uneasily in their graves. Zhe Tempest was played by the Elizabethan 
Stage Society on November 5 in the stately Egyptian Hall of the Mansion 
House, “with the original songs and the instrumental pieces performed 
upon the original instruments of Shakspere’s time.” The performance was 
necessarily amateurish, but had many points of excellence. 

Tue better understanding that now subsists between the Church and the 
Stage has again been shown at Canterbury. In accordance with a sugges- 
tion made by the late Archbishop Benson, Dean Farrar last month got up 
a performance at the hall in St. Margaret’s-street, of the Rev. Henry 
Cresswell’s Conversion of England, “the only ecclesiastical play written 
and acted under the direction of the English Church since the medieval 
Mysteries.” The characters, we are told, were “acted by divers persons, 
both clergy and laymen, engaged in the Church’s work.” 

In the Christmas number of the Illustrated English Magazine we have an 
admirable article on Miss Ellen Terry by Mr. Austin Brereton. It is 
liberally illustrated with portraits, especially of the actress as she appeared 
in her early life. 

Mr. Henry ARTHUR JONES’s paper on “The Drama and Real Life,” readat 
Toynbee Hall to a large and attentive gathering on November 13, con- 
tained much that was true, though nothing particularly new. The theatre, 
Mr. Jones pointed out, could not offer an exact picture of real life. Plays 
could reflect the great permanent realities of human nature, but not “ pas- 
sing and casual occurrences,” or small and arid facts.” The limitations 
which hedge round the playwright’s art were pathetically recited, and 
perhaps made a little too much of. We all learnt in the nursery that it is 
the bad workman who quarrels with his tools, and Mr. Jones is too good at 
his craft to lay himself open to the suspicion of finding petulant fault 
with the conditions that govern his art. After al], the artist may to a 
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great extent, if he be magician enough to enthrall his public, create his 
own conditions, and not even the necessity of “nailing characters together 
on a plank some 25 ft. square” need cause despair. 


Tue best of the advice Mr. Jones had to offer came at the end, when he 
declared that, although the dramatist could not give all nature gave, 
yet he must not on that occasion present a false ora careless picture. 
“The dramatist should give an illusion of real life, and the art of creating 
that illusion is the art of the dramatist.” Some of the obiter dicta of Mr. 
Jones on “ Real Life” were a little surprising—his assertion, for instance 
that “ real life is not full of remarkable coincidences.” Are we, then, to put 
away the familiar cliché that fact is stranger than fiction? Again, must we 
take very literally the remark that “in thirty years life has never offered 
me one single scene which could be put upon the stage?” Scenes that 
could be transferred without alteration to the boards are not common 
(though there are such), but suggestions and hints for effective play-writing 
surely abound. 

AFTER much needless dissension, the movement for erecting a memorial to 
Sir Augustus Harris has taken a definite'direction. Early in November, the 
then Lord Mayor, Sir George Faudel-Phillips, unveiled an elaborate drink- 
ing fountain, erected at the north corner of Drury-lane Theatre, in honour 
of the late actor-manager, a bust of whom it includes. One portion of the 
money subscribed for the memorial was devoted to the endowment of a 
bed at Charing-cross Hospital, and another to the endowment of a cot at 
the Victoria Hospital for Children. 

Tae “educational value of the drama” theory is really “looking up.’ 
The hiring of the Lyceum Theatre as a whole the other night so that 2000 
students at the Day Training College, Moorfields, might study Hamlet (in 
view of an examination next year of which the play will form a special 
subject) is a step in the right direction at any rate. It was certainly 
appreciated by the students, and Professor Cusack, who made the arrange- 
ments for their visit, deserves credit for an original idea boldly carried out. 
We shall look, when Mr. Arthur Roberts is back at the Prince of Wales's 
with Dandy Dan the Lifeguardsmam, for an announcement that “ the theatre 
will be closed to the general public on Saturday evening, for a perform" 
ance to be given for the special benefit of the noblemen and gentlemen 
attending Eton College and Harrow School, who will be examined in the 
play when they return to their studies.” 

Berort Mr. Edward Terry resumes management at his own theatre early 
next year, ready to score successes, if he can, with Mr. Stuart Ogilvie’s 
White Knight and Messrs. Darnley and Bruce’s Shadows on the Blond, 
it will be given over to a Christmas entertainment. Last Christmas, it will 
be remembered, The Holly Tree Inn delighted all children of all ages. This 
year the principal attraction that will be relied on is a version of Hans 
Andersen’s pretty tale of the Tin Soldier and the Tinder Box. Mr. Stuart 
Ogilve’s title, by the way, sounds as if he takes his subject from Alice in 
Wonderland. 

THE plans for Mr. Wyndham’s new theatre in St. Martin’s-court have 
been passed by the London County Council, and the work of building will 
now be pushed on as quickly as may be. The house will hold some 800 
persons—to be exact 829—as the seating arrangements stand at present. It 
will thus be of about the same size as the Criterion. Another “ flitting ” 
to take place before long will be Mr. Penley’s from the Globe to the 
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Novelty Theatre. The latter has never had much luck since it was opened 
not very much longer than a decade ago, and of late has lost its place as a 
west-end theatre altogether. Mr. Wyndham’s theatre will be in the heart 
of a quarter full of literary and artistic memories and associations. It is 
said that Ben Jonson went to school in St. Martin’s-court before he was 
entered at Westminster, and later on it was inhabited by many famous 
painters—among them Eogarth and Wilkie. There was a noted beef-shop 
there, too, to which a chance reference of Zoffany has lent abiding fame. 


Mr. BernarpD SHAW, it would seem, is unable to forget the criticisms in 
New York on Armsand the Man. He describes certain writers there as “a 
flock of ganders, including one flattering goose.” 


EvEryonE is asking who is the Quarterly Reviewer to whom belongs the 
distinction of “discovering” Mr. W. S. Gilbert as a poet? The Quarterly 
article has attracted naturally the widest attention. To find Mr. Gilbert 
compared to Aristophanes, to Herrick, to Swift, and to Tennyson, was a sur- 
prise indeed ; and probably no one was more astonished than Mr. Gilbert 
himself, unless, as some wag has suggested, he wrote the article himself by 
way ofa joke. The “charmingly simple ballad from Patience,” the “ elegiac 
duet ” from The Gondoliers, and various other pieces very amusing in their 
way are selected for what Literature calls “gushing panegyric,” and the 
writer in his misguided enthusiasm almost gives the impression that he is 
bent on making Mr. Gilbert ridiculous. To Mr. Gilbert’s merits, we are 
certainly not blind—we are inclined even to rate them more highly than 
most people—but Mr. Gilbert taken seriously as a poet! We can only fall 
back upon quotation, and cry with Mr. R. G. Knowles, “ Tableau ! Vivant ! 
There’s a picture for you.” 

Mr. JoserpH Knicut’s life of Mrs. Siddons, in the latest volume of the 
Dictionary of National Biography, is one of the most interesting of the 
many excellent contributions of the writer to this monumental work 
There is little or nothing new in it—the time has gone for fresh light to be 
thrown either on Mrs. Siddons’s private life, or upon her acting ; but it 
arranges skilfully the cream of the material he had to choose from, and gives 
a readable, as well as a complete sketch of the actress’s career. If fault had 
to be found, we should say that Mr. Knight takes rather too hard a view of 
her failings—her keenness in money matters, her occasional jealousies, and 
her fondness for composing and reciting atrociously bad verses. 

JupGE Bacon, of the Bloomsbury County Court, evidently does not aim 
at being thought so simple and so little versed in matters theatrical as the 
dignitary upon the Bench who once blandly asked the famous question “ who 
is Connie Gilchrist ?” The other day he had Mr. Willie Edouin before him on 
a judgment summons. The comedian explained that he was unable to pay 
his debts in full at present, but made an offer of £5a month. Thesolicitor 
engaged on the opposite side at once pointed out that with a £45 a-week 
salary and proprietary rights in certain plays, he ought todo more than 
this. “Ah!” said the judge, “ but you forget he lost money over Vewmarket, 
that was not a success.” ‘“ No,” ejaculated poor Mr. Edouin, “I lost £700 
over it;” and in the end his offer;was taken. Judge Bacon evidently 
follows the fortunes of plays with some interest. In this case his know- 
ledge came in very usefully. 

“Tw Glasgow the other afternoon,” we are told, “ Miss Ellen Terry might 
have been seen leisurely carrying through the streets a picture which she 
had under her arm, without any wrapping. The sight naturally attracted 
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attention on the part of passers-by, the streets being busy with promenaders 
at the time. The picture was one by Orchardson, which she had lifted from 
@ picture-dealer’s gallery, telling him she would return it at the end of the 
week, but that she must have something in her rooms as an antidote to‘ your 
horrid Glasgow gloom.’ ” 


Mr. Austin BRERETON may be well congratulated upon the success of 
his efforts as honorary secretary of the dramatic section of the Victorian 
Era Exhibition, which extended from May to the end of Octover. That 
success was conspicuous enough to excite a spirit of emulation else- 
where. It has just been decided that the Italian national at Turin next 
year shall have a somewhat similar feature, but on a larger scale. A 
section devoted to the native theatre will illustrate the development of the 
drama from the earliest times to the present. A series of performances 
that will describe this growth will be given, the best Italian actors and 
authors having promised their co-operation. 


Mrs. KENDAL is able to recognise facts. “Iam sufficient of an artist,” she 
says, “to see that I cannot go on playing theyoung girl’s part which I have 
taken for many years. I know that I ought to have characters more 
suitable to my age. In The Elder Miss Blossom I play a sort of old maid, 
who, while still capable of falling in love, meets an old bachelor, and, of 
course, falls in love with him. It shows that the love of middle-aged 
people can be even deeper in intensity than the love of young men and 
women. It ends just a little bit tearfully, for the elder Miss Blossom does 
not marry the bachelor after all. Mr. Kendal has an excellent part—that 
of the middle-aged bachelor, who is an anthropologist.” 


Tue methods of Bayreuth are, it seems, to be boldly transplanted to 
London next year. Mr. Schultz-Curtius, the well-known Wagnerian 
entrepreneur, proposes to give the Niebelungen Ring cycle of operas at 
Covent Garden, the four dramas—TZhe Rheingold, The Valkyrie, Siegfried 
and The Gétterdtémmerung—being played on consecutive evenings. Each 
performance will begin at five o'clock, and, with a reasonable interval for 
dinner, last until between ten and eleven. 


Mr. Hatt Carns, intending to take three or four months’ holiday, has 
gone to the south of France. 


The Fanatic, which enjoyed a run of four nights, had on each of its 
four acts a quotation—(1) “The beginning of it;” (2) “the humour of 
it ;” (3) “the pity of it;” (4) “the end of it.” “And there,” says a wag, 
“you have the history of the piece in a nutshell, especially on the last 
point.” 

During his engagement at Glasgow, Sir Henry Irving unveiled a bust of 
the late Mr. J. B. Howard, the Scottish actor-manager so closely identified 
with the impersonation of Sir Walter Scott’s characters. It represents him 
as Roderick Dhu, perhaps his best essay. It is interesting to recall for 
fact that Sir Henry and Mr. Howard were close friends, having acted 
together when both were comparatively unknown to fame. The latter 
excelled as a stage-manager, and, indeed, came to be known as “the 
Scottish Irving.” He never missed a first-night at the London Lyceum if 
he could be present. 


“ The Theatre,” remarked a representative of the Western Mail to Miss 
Fortescue during her recent visit to Cardiff, “ insinuates that The Fortune 
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Hunter was written for Mr. Charles Wyndham.” “I think I may say that 


it was not,” wasthe reply. Asa matter of fact, we insinuated nothing of 
the sort. 


As many authorised statements on the subject have been made, it may 
be mentioned that Mr. Oscar Barrett will give both morning and evening 
performances of his new Cinderalla at the Garrick during his tenure of 


that theatre after the first day. Miss Dan Leno will be the Fairy of the 
Slipper. 


THERE was a funny little incident on the first night of The Cat and the 
Cherub at the Lyric Theatre. The child engaged to play the Cherub fell 
ill suddenly, and a small Italian, who understood not a word of English, 
had to be put into the part. All went well until the time came for the 
villain to kidnap the boy, and then the poor mite, terribly frightened, set 
up a howl. The author had intended the Cherub to take his abduction 
quietly enough; but this unrehearsed effect roused the audience to 
enthusiasm, and the company at once realised how much more effective the 
new reading of the part was. The child-actor was instructed always tocry 
at this point, and the piece was strengthened by the Italian’s very natural 
piece of realism. But almost the best of the joke is that one critic devoted 
a good part of his notice to pouring out eloquent enthusiasm about the 
wonderful acting of the kidnapped child. 


Sm Henry Irvine and Miss Alma Stanley have joined Viscount Peel, 
Lady Caroline Duncombe, Sir George Newnes, Mr. E. T. Hooley, and others 
in giving a new peal of bells to Gamlingay Church, in Cambridgeshire. 
The old bells are being recast to provide the new set. 


WE have to announce a new and interesting theatrical management. 
Mrs. Mouillot (the clever wife of Mr. Fred Mouillot, of the famous firm of 
Morell and Mouillot) and Miss Bessie Hatton, actress and authoress, and 
daughter of Mr. Joseph Hatton, are forming a company, to act with them 
and under their management on a provincial tour which will open at the 
new theatre at Crouch-end on January 21, 1898, and be continued in 
some of the leading cities of the United Kingdom. Their premiere attrac- 
tion will be Zhe Prince and the Pauper, by Mark Twain and Joseph Hatton, 
a charming semi-historical romance in which Miss Bessie Hatton has made 
one of her most signal successes as Prince Edward, afterwards King 
Edward VI., and Tom Canty, the pauper lad whose resemblance to the 
King defied the closest scrutiny. On its first production the London critics 
were unanimous in their praise of Miss Hatton’s performance. In the new 
version of the play Mrs. Mouillot is to be the Princess Elizabeth. 


Mrs. Preston (Marie de Grey), formerly well known as an actress in 
England, America, and the Colonies, died in October. She will be much 
missed in many a social circle. 


THE suicide of Mr. Lethbridge Beck, of the 7’wo Little Vagabonds pro- 
vincial company, recalled the curious fact that many years ago there was 
another actor of the same name, Philip Beck, who also made away with 
himself. The latter, who was not related to Mr. Lethbridge Beck, was 


noted for his marvellous memory. He threw himself overboard while on a 
voyage to Australia. 


Tue Manchester Courier is to be congratulated on having secured the 
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services as dramatic critic of Mr. Alfred Snodgrass, to whom The Theatre is 
indebted for more than one interesting contribution. 


Tue “Strange Story” related by “J. M.” in our August issue—that 
curious story of a meeting in an old country house near London with the 
shade of Pierre Corneille, the greatest of French tragic dramatists, who has 
then to reveal the great secret of his life—has, naturally, brought us a good 
many letters. 


An Australian correspondent writes to the author :—“ Having been an 
investigator of psychic phenomena for upwards of five-and-twenty years, 
I read that story with great interest. Its authenticity appears to me to 
be unquestionable, for, supposing it were not the record of an actual 
phenomenon—as you represent it to be—but the product of your ‘imagina- 
tion,’ I should still regard the narrative as having been impressed upon 
your mind by Corneille, under the favourable conditions which you offered 
him, namely :—(1) Perfect sympathy with him ; (2) an intimate knowledge 
of his life and writings ; (3) passivity of mind ; (4) the stillness of the time 
and place.” 


“T am not writing to discuss this subject in general, but [ offer yousome 
corroboration of the authorship of the communication. On the evening of 
September 26, I was sitting in a private circle consisting of four friends, a 
thoroughly trustworthy trance-medium of myself, and had been speaking 
of your experience, when Corneille presented herself, and spoke at some 
length on a variety of subjects, mentioning, inter alia, that he was au fond 
a serious person, and that once in his life he had actually meditated joining 
one of the monastic orders ; a fact (if it be a fact) which is new to me. 
When he had finished his discourse, which included incidental references to 
Shakspere, Moliére, and Racine, I asked him whether he was the author of 
the communication published in The Theatre, and he answered emphatically 
‘yes ;’ adding that the conditions were all that he could wish, and that, 
if you chose, he could be of material service to you. ‘I gave him,’ he 
said, ‘what I have long desired to unburden my mind of, just as many 
spirits have come and made similar confessions to you [which is perfectly 
true]; for by so doing, we advance our spiritual progress here.’ I said, 
‘Can you tell me his name?’ He replied, ‘No; I cannot find it in the 
medium’s brain ; but if he should meet with it in any book or newspaper, 
I will try to impress it on his memory, and he will.give it you. That 


gentleman (yourself) was the first medium through whom I have been able 
to make that confession.’” 


As Mr. Labouchere would say, “funny, isn’t it ?” 


GautiER’s Tricornes Enchanté is to be revived at the Comédie Frangaise, 
Frontin, one of the “ creations” of Lafon, being played by M. Coquelin the 
younger. 


“By order of Prince Radzivill, upon whose estate of Ermenouville the 
tomb of Jean Jacques Rousseau is situated, the work of repairing the 
monument, which had fallen into a sadly neglected condition, has been 
commenced. The alterations have already revealed the fact that no coffin 
containing the body could ever have reposed in the tomb, and the question 
as to where the remains are buried is therefore brought to the front once 
more. The subject is exciting widespread interest throughout France.” 
So says a London newsagency. By this time, one might have thought, it 
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is sufficiently well known that about the year 1817, in the dead of 
night, a few fanatics took the remains of Voltaire and Rousseau from 
the vault of the Panthéon, conveyed them in a sack to a common near 
Bercy, and there reburied them in quicklime. ‘“ Would to God,” exclaimed 
one of the band, “ that we could do away with their doctrines in the same 
way !” 


Thais is shortly to be revived at the Paris Opéra. 


M. PaDEREWSKI, who is not likely to return to London until next year, 
is composing a Polish opera. 


THE Comédie Frangaise have acquired a picture representing an event 
which never happened—“ The flogging of Beaumarchaisin St. Lazare Prison.” 
When the author of the Mariage de Figaro was attacked by a rival, he 
made use of some expression that was interpreted as an insult to the King 
and Queen. Louis XVI. wrote an order for his committal to prison on a 
playing-card at the gaming-table, and poor Beaumarchais was locked up, 
He was never flogged, and obtained his release after fourdays. The picture 
was simply a joke at his expense. 


In recent duels in Paris between dramatic critics and players who have 
incurred censure, the former have come off victorious. M. Henri Bauer, of the 
Echo de Paris, ran M. Armand Silvestre through the arm rather badly ; and 
M. Servanine, of the journal Paris, inflicted a wound upon M. Albert Carré, 
of the Vaudeville. No doubt these journalists recognise that the pen is 
mightier than the sword in some circumstances, but they evidently think 
it as well to keep up their skill with both weapons. It is fortunate that 
our customs do not resemble those which obtain in Paris, otherwise Mr. 
Gilbert would be engaged in fighting a series of duels with not a few 
dramatic critics and actors in London. 


Caste has recently been played in Copenhagen, the Danish manager 
rendering the title by the word which in English means Blood. This 
brought down some criticism upon him, the contentions of his critics being 
that he had altogether mistranslated the word Robertson used. 
“ Tradutton, traditton,” as we all know, but the play itself seems to have 
come off better at the translator’s hands, and it had much success. 


Sianork MascaGni is paying one of the penalties of greatness. Some 
Italian journalists seem disposed to emulate the spirit of enterprise shown 
in their way elsewhere. One of them lately stated that he had attempted 
to commit suicide—had, in fact, fired at himself three times, but without 
effect. “And to think,” ejaculated the maestro, who thoroughly enjoys 
life, “that I am called so bad a shot!” But this was not all; troops 
of friends went to him at Pesaro, and he had to take several boarding- 
houses for their accommodation. ‘“ Every morning,” he says with a groan, 
“I wonder what the day will bring forth. Before long, no doubt, I shall 
be told that I have gone crazy. If anything should happen to me, again, 
no one will believe it. My people will telegraph ; others, with a shrug of 
the shoulders, will say, ‘Oh, it is only one of his usual little jokes. I shall 
be considered alive long after my death. How I love these journalists !” 


Dr. IssEn is to leave Christiania next spring, and proposes to take up his 
abode in Germany. The dramatist has been very much annoyed lately by 
a clown in a Christiania circus, who has been impersonating him just as Mr. 
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Toole did some years ago, and making merry at hisexpense. This Dr. Ibsen 


calls “ violation of individuality,” but audiences at the circus continue to 
laugh. 


Wonvers will never cease. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha has 
offered a prize of 1000 marks for a dramatic poem dealing with the past 
history of the Duchy and suitable for popular representation. The poem 
is to be “ of a nature likely to awaken reminiscences of past achievements 
and strengthen the feeling of patriotism.” 


Signor Zaccont, the Italian tragedian, has done well on his tour through 
Austria and Germany. He returns to Italy early this month. 


Sianora Duss, who is resting at Assisi, is expected to appear at Rome 
towards the end of the year. Her health, never very good, was scarcely 


improved by the excitement attending her great success a few months 
ago in Paris. 


Sicnora VERDI died a few weeks ago, aged eighty-two. Her husband 
felt his loss terribly, and the state of his health gives rise to serious appre- 
hensions. Signora Verdi had been married for more than half a century. 
She was herself a singer, and it was through her influence, in 1837, that 
Signor Verdi first won a hearing at La Scala, in Milan. 


Lone ago we noticed the abnormal length of Spanish theatrical per- 
formances. It is usual to present two plays, or an opera and a ballet or 
two operas in one evening. The performances, beginning at seven o'clock, 
have usually consumed six or seven hours, the competition of managers 
not being so marked for the excellence of the programme as for its length. 
The Governor of Madrid, however, has recently discouraged the longer 
performances by issuing an edict that all theatres shall be closed at one 
o'clock a.m. precisely, violations of the order to be punished bya fine. It 
is well that Spanish cities are comparatively small. 


Mr. Maurice Grav is making arrangements for an opera season in 
1898-99 in New York, during which he will give a complete Wagner cycle, 
but will not neglect the claims of Italian and French opera. He wishes to 
engage the de Reszkes, Mme. Eames, Mme. Melba, and Mme. Calvé. 


Mme. SeMsricH has arrived in New York, but not to appear there in 
opera. 


Mr. Power, it is understood, will be Shylock in Mr. Daly’s coming 
revival of The Merchant of Venice, already announced in these pages. 


An Independent Theatre Society just started in New York, has un- 
earthed several new dramatists with strange names, whose dramas they 
threaten to produce along with thoseof Ibsen and Sudermann Porto-Riche, 
Fisemski and Robert Braco are the Society’s discoveries. We hope they 
will keep them to themselves, if they are merely varieties of the undramatic 
decadent we know so well already. The venture began last month with 
John Gubriel Borkman. Mr. E. J. Henley, Mr. W. E. Henley’s brother, has 
been engaged as stage manager, and it is probable that Admiral (Guinea, 
the play which Mr. Henley wrote with Robert Louis Stevenson, will shortly 
be seen in New York as well as in London. 


THE much-vexed question of the matinée hat seems to have been settled 
in New York. “ By some unexplained method of persuasion,” the Daily News 
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says, “the management of the Broadway Theatre have prevailed on lady 
spectators to take off their hats, or, as Commodore Trunnion would 
have said, to reef their topsails, during the performances. In grateful 
recognition of this humane concession, a hand mirror is now attached to 
each reserved seat, so that the ladies may see that their hats are properly 
adjusted when they put them on again at the close of the entertainment. 
The neglect to offer the ladies this little compensation may perhaps be the , 
reason why, on this side of the Atlantic, so little progress has been made in | 
the way of abating the annoyance caused by the matinée hat.” 





Mr. RicHaRD MANSFIELD will present his familiar répertoire during the 
closing weeks of his present engagement at the Fifth Avenue. His new 
play, Aing Wilhelm J., may be seen this season at another New York 
theatre. 


Mr. CocHian has adapted Dumas’ play of Kean, which is to be produced 
at Washington shortly, under the title of The Royal Box. 


Ir is interesting to know that Colonel Mathias, who led the Gordon 
Highlanders at Dargai, and whose short but stirring speech before the 
glorious charge was made will be remembered; in history, is an excellent 
amateur actor. Simla theatricals are famous for enlisting all the histrionic 
talent among officers in India, and Colonal Mathias gained quite a reputa- 
tion in Simla society by his clever acting in A Pantomime Rehearsal. 
Curiously enough, Lieut.-General Yeatman Biggs, who is also prominently 
engaged in the north-western frontier operations, has also a theatrical 
reputation ; his Demetrius in Zhe Red Lamp is excellent. 


LFA . 
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